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Robert Feke: MRS. JOSIAH MARTIN (of Long Island and Antigua), sible like lords and ladies fresh from the court of St. Jame 
c. 1748-50, oil, 50%, « 40¥,”. From the collection of the Detroit ... the rich, the gay, the fashionable flocked to his studio, fe 
Institute of Arts. Feke’s “Colonial sitters look as much as pos- Feke painted them as they saw themselves.” 
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WRobert Feke: isaac ROYALL 
HAND HIS FAMILY (of Boston), 
M1741, oil 54, x 7734”. From 
he collection of Harvard Uni- 
Wwersity, Cambridge, Mass. 
‘There are many close resem- 
Nblances [to Smibert’s painting 
Jof DEAN BERKELEY WITH HIS 
MFAMILY AND ENTOURAGE, 1729], 
jut where Feke’s picture dif- 
ifers from its prototype it is 
in the direction not of more 
downright Yankee realism but 
of more traditional elegance.” 


ARISTOCRATIC 
ROBERT FEKE 


ROBERT FEKE painted, during the 1740s, some of the 
most beautiful pictures created in Colonial America. His por- 
traits depict with startling grace and strength the aristocratic 
citizens of the enviable years after the Colonies had achieved 
great prosperity and before that prosperity led to revolution 
and civil war. Artistically, Feke was, like every man, a link in 
a chain. Before him there had flourished on this continent 
artists whose great ability is attested by their pictures, although 
their names are often lost. Treading on his heels came the two 
men who were to carry American art to worldwide fame: 
Benjamin West and John Singleton Copley. 

Feke’s biography has been obscured by conjecture and 
legend. Since I have published a detailed examination of all 
the evidence in THE ART BULLETIN for September 1946, I shall 
only summarize my conclusions here. The painter’s origins 
remain obscure, although Robert Feke was, more than a 
century after his disappearance, linked on equivocal evidence 
with a man of the same name who probably existed, and if 
so was born at Oyster Bay, Long Island, at some undetermined 
date in the early eighteenth century. It is possible, however, 
that the artist was the Robert Feke who was born in the 
Barbadoes in 1713, or even another individual, as yet un- 
guessed at. The painter appeared to accurately recorded history 
in 174] as an artisan limner of some experience, at that time 
frequenting the Boston studio of John Smibert. For a decade 
Feke’s name occurred in records and on authentically signed 
pictures; he worked in Boston, Newport, Philadelphia. Then 
he vanished without a trace. If we wish to date his career 
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according to certain knowledge, on the basis of records we 
“active circa 1741-circa 1750.” 
When the Whitney Museum opened its door during October 
on an exhibition of his work—the exhibition that later travelled 
to the Heckscher Art Museum, Huntington, Long Island, and 
Boston—Feke had been dead for 


almost two centuries. Yet he was passing a milestone in his 


must write him down as 


the Museum of Fine Arts, 


career, a milestone which most leading contemporary painters 
leave behind them while they are still relatively young. He 
received his first one man show. 

True, like the other painters of Colonial America, he held 
perpetual exhibitions in his lodgings. That Feke’s studios were 
visited by interested laymen, is shown by two diary references. 
In 1744, Dr. Alexander Hamilton of Annapolis visited New- 
port. “This town,” “is as remarkable for pretty 
women as Albany is for ugly ones, many of whom may be seen 
sitting in the shops in passing along the street. I dined at a 
tavern kept by one Nicolls at the sign of the White Horse, 
where I put up my horses, and in the afteroon, Dr. Moffatt, 
an old acquaintance and schoolfellow of mine, led me a course 
through the town. He carried me to see one Feake, a painter, 
the most extraordinary genius ever I knew, for he does pictures 
tolerably well by the force of genius, having never had any 
teaching. I saw a large table of the Judgement of Hercules, 
copied by him from a frontispiece of the Earl of Shaftesbury’s, 
which I thought very well done. This man had exactly the 
phiz of a painter, having a long pale face, sharp nose, large 
eyes—with which he looked upon you steadfastly—tong, curled 
black hair, a delicate white hand, and long fingers.” Five years 
later, the artist had a’ studio in Philadelphia; John Smith 
jotted down that he had gone “to Fewke’s the painter’s and 
viewed several pieces and faces of his paintings.” 


he wrote, 
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In colonial America, there were no public exhibition places. 
Art dealers sold engravings and imported pictures of an old- 
masterish cast. When they added paintings “suitable for any 
gentleman’s staircase,” such decorative pictures were usually 
their own work. Museums, still in the hands of private show- 
men bent on entertaining a publie prejudiced against the 
theatre, contained not pictures but waxworks, or mechanical 
clocks like the one that every hour on the hour reenacted “King 
Herod beheading John the Baptist and his daughter holding 
a charger to receive the head.” As for periodic exhibitions of 
contemporary art, London itself boasted none until after 
Feke’s career had come to its close. An artist had to publicize 
and sell his own work. 

Feke’s 1946 show was certainly very different from what 
we should have seen had we accompanied Dr. Hamilton or 
Mr. Smith to his studio. Every one of Feke’s works that has 
come down to us through the years is a portrait; only portraits 
hung on the museum walls. But Dr. Hamilton, being much 
more interested in The Judgement of Hercules, failed to com- 
ment on any portraits at all, while Smith saw “pieces” as well 
as “faces of his painting.” 

Indeed, subject pictures may well have predominated in 
Feke’s private exhibitions. That representations of scenes or 
ideal figures found buyers in Colonial America scattered 
documents tell us, but, as a general rule, the artist created 
them for their own interest rather than with specific patrons 
in mind. Such pictures served several purposes. Our early 
painters were all readers of books on European art, books 
that regarded portraiture as a lower form than imaginative 
pictures. Thus working in the “historical taste” gave artists a 
sense of communion with the great traditions of the past. 
That the resulting compositions often remained unsold, their 
inclusion in the inventories of artists’ estates reveal. Yet they 
were far from being a total loss. Gracing studio walls, they 
were valuable as samples and advertisements that impressed 
such visitors as Dr. Hamilton with their authors’ connoisseur- 
ship and skill. 

Unlike subject pictures, portraits were painted for specific 
patrons who carried them off as soon as they were completed. 
The artists displayed in their lodgings only such likenesses as 
were uncompleted and, perhaps, a picture or two of members 
of their families. Had Feke been enabled by some trick of 
spiritualism to visit his first one man show, he would have 
seen gathered together a much larger number of his portraits 
than had ever been visible to him in one place at one time. 

What would have been his reaction? Would he perhaps 
have been horrified to see how much alike his canvases looked? 
The exhibition was selected to exemplify every facet of Feke’s 
genius as a portraitist, yet the show gives a repetitive im- 
pression; had all his existing pictures been included, this im- 
pression would have been deepened. Not only did he employ, 
particularly during the second half of his known career, a small 
repertoire of poses which he used over and over, but he 
painted faces so much alike that groups of his sitters could 
be the same person. Although no two of his pictures are 
identical, they are worked out according to a few recurring 
formulas. In this, Feke’s work was typical of early America. 

Various explanations have been given for the repetition 
almost invariably found in the canvases of our artisan painters. 
Dear to the hearts of many people is the legend that artists ran 
up stock bodies when business was slack, and then allowed the 
sitter to choose which prefabricated figure should be sur- 
mounted with his head. Although picturesque, this tale remains 
unproved. Nor does it explain why faces were often as similar 
as bodies. 


Pia Cow th. 


We can hardly doubt that the artisan painters were encour- 
aged in repetition by the fact that completed likenesses disap- 
peared instantly from their ken. Never could a Colonial portrait- 
ist resurvey the achievements of his early years. While canvases 
were as Copley complained, “confined to drawing rooms,” a 
painter did not have to take into consideration the possibility 
that pictures not intended as companion pieces would ever 
hang side by side. 

More fundamental still is the fact that all self-taught painters, 
forced to hack their own paths through the wilderness of nature, 
tend to travel a shorter route than their colleagues whose 
education enabled them to roll swiftly down macademized 
highways built by their predecessors. This limitation of range 
is not necessarily detrimental to the validity of an artisan 
painter’s work. A knowing artist can only too easily become 
an anthologist. Remembering how Raphael painted a hand, 
how Van Dyck lighted a face, he can forget to use his own 
eyes and his own mind. But every technical trick which a self- 
taught artist works out for himself is profoundly his own. 

Fortunately for men like Feke, the books they read on art 
did not discourage them too much. True, there was a frighten- 
ing insistence on knowing and imitating the old masters, some- 
thing beyond the Colonial’s power, but on the other hand the 
natural tendency of the artisan painter towards repetition was 
justified. Esthetic theory has a tendency to get tangled up with 
more mundane considerations, and in the eighteenth century 
it was allied to the political theory of aristocratic states. Man 
was only secondarily an individual; more important was the 
group to which he belonged. Writers argued that the chance 
of a person’s personality and appearance should be sub- 
ordinated to what they considered more basic considerations. 
All kings should be made to look noble and all ladies beautiful, 
since nobility and beauty were their fundamental attributes. 
Such thinking dominated European criticism till long after 
Feke’s death. Sir Joshua Reynolds was to argue in his famous 
“Discourses” that a portrait painter descends from the sublime 
when he paints “a particular man and therefore a defective 
model.” The painter of the grand style “like the philosopher will 
consider nature in the abstract and represent in every one of his’ 
figures the character of the species.’ There was, he insisted, | 
“only one common form for each major division of humanity.” | 

Feke had the best authorities behind him when he labored 
to catch the essence of aristocratic Colonial man and woman- 
hood, and, having caught it to his satisfaction, repeated the 
vision over and over. That this was his approach becomes 
manifest instantly we make the distinction, necessary to clear. 
analysis, between his technical equipment, on one hand, and 
on the other, the vision he attempted to express. 

Like his American predecessors and contemporaries, Feke: 
was ignorant of a thousand learned tricks of underpainting, 
glazing, contrasts between paint consistencies, etc., employed! 
by the British court painters. This does not mean that Feke 
did not try to imitate the elaborate odes they created in 
celebration of the aristocratic life. Indeed, the development 
of Feke’s work during the brief decade in which we know it 
shows him discarding, as he struggled towards a style of his 
own, a bourgeois interest in individual character which was 
dumped on him, along with more acceptable influences, by 
the British artist, John Smibert.* 

Contemporary chroniclers tell us that Smibert’s emmigration 
to the New World in company with Bishop Berkley was 
motivated, at least in part, by revolt against the aristocratic 
canons of London painting. On his arrival in America he 
painted, for his own edification, a group portrait of his travel- 


*A chronology of Feke’s paintings may be found on page 35. 
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Below: Robert Feke: seLr-PortrRatt (detail), c. 1742- 
45, oil. Coll. Henry Wilder Foote. Top right: REv- 
EREND THOMAS HISCOX (of Newport), c. 1742-45, oil, 
20% x 24%”. Coll. of Countess Laszlo Szechenyi. 
“,..the Rev. Thomas Hiscox, with his eyes both 
cold and burning, with the downcurved scimitar of his 
mouth, is the very paragon of a clergyman who en- 
joyed shaking his congregation over the fires of hell. 
The execution is sober in the manner of Smibert, 
and the color is restrained, but there is much shill in 
the way the texture of the soft hair differs from that 
of the starched collar.” 


Right: Robert Feke: MRS. CHARLES WILLING (Anne 
Shippen, of Philadelphia), 1746, oil, 50 x 40”. Coll. of 
Mr. Edward S. Willing. “In every inch of this picture 
there is a struggle for largeness of conception and 
handling, but the brush is still hesitant, not ready 
to let itself go as it was soon to do. The drawing is 
clumsy sometimes, the shapes awkward. Indeed, it is 
a great compliment to the subtlety of Feke’s approach 
that this woman with her tremendous bosom covered 
by tremendous flowers—she is one of the fattest 
females in all Colonial art—does not give a gross 
impression.” 


‘ 


Robert Feke: PportTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN LADY (Mrs. John 
Vinal? ), 1748-50, oil, 50 x 40”. Coll. of the Brooklyn Museum. 


Robert Feke: 1tsAac winsLtow (of Boston), 1748-50, oil, 50 
x 40”. From the collection of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. “Our first impressions are of form and color; the 
fact that a man is depicted is less important. . .. Fore- 
ground, distance, body, hand, bay, and embroidery are held 
together not only by form but by a gentle harmony of hues.” 
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ling companions, a picture in which the accepted canons of 
British art are often broken in favor of a realistic approach 
to character. When Feke walks upon our stage in 1741, we 
find him using this picture as the model for one of his own, 
The Royall Family. There are many close resemblances, but 
where Feke’s picture differs from its prototype it is in the 
direction not of more downright Yankee realism but of tradi- 
tional elegance. We gather that before he met Smibert, Feke 
had practiced a crude translation of the English court mode. 

He seems to have fallen increasingly under Smibert’s in- 
fluence. Most of the pictures that survive from the first half 
of his known career—1741-5—show a head and shoulders 
merely, centered in a painted oval, a conception very close to 
Smibert’s work. The composition focuses attention on the 
features, which sometimes show considerable insight into 
character. Thus the Rev. Thomas Hiscox, with his eyes both 


cold and burning. with the downcurved scimitar of his mouth, 


is the very paragon of a clergyman who enjoyed shaking his 
congregation over the fires of hell. The execution is sober in 
the manner of Smibert, and the color restrained, but there is 
much skill in the way the texture of the soft hair differs from 
that of the starched collar. The picture is dated 1745. 

A year later Feke was in Philadelphia, painting in a different 
style. With amazing suddenness he had emerged from Smibert’s 
influence and returned to the decorative and aristocratic pre- 
conceptions which we gather had swayed him before he stepped 
into the Englishman’s studio. Faces grow less pneumatic-look- 
ing, less carefully modeled. They smooth out into generaliza- 
tions, while their leading role in the compositions is taken by 
bodies wearing sumptuous costumes. Simultaneously the can- 
vases expand, bust portraits giving way to three quarter lengths. 

Mrs. Charles Willing, dated 1746, exemplifies this period of 
transition. In every inch of the picture there is a struggle for 
largeness of conception and handling, but the brush is still 
hesitant, not ready to let itself go as it was soon to do. The 
drawing is clumsy sometimes, the shapes awkward. Indeed, 
it is a great compliment to the subtlety of Feke’s approach 
that this woman with her tremendous bosom covered by tre- 
mendous flowers—she is one of the fattest females in all 
Colonial art—does not give a gross impression. Much is 
achieved by the color which, although still limited in range, 
is highly subtle. The mauve ribbon beneath the lady’s breast 
strikes a note which is echoed and carried throughout the 
composition, sinking here to gray-brown, there to gray, there 
to ivory. 

By 1748, Feke had achieved his mature style. His colors 
are brighter, more daring, more various; his brush-strokes 
freer; his long canvases fuller of sweep and dash. In his com- 
positions, as in the framing of a barn, thrusts and counter- 
thrusts add up to harmony. However, little is left of the 
interest of character he had displayed a few years before; 
heads are elegant abstractions. Bodies also are not particu- 
larized; from many a low-cut dress peeps the same charmingly 
displayed left breast. The women are sexually attractive but 
distant; the men handsome, reserved, austere. Standing in un- 
localized landscapes, leaning on columns, enjoying the shade 
of rustic grottos from which ivy trails, these people hardly 
inhabit the same world with the rest of us. If, like the Murga- 
troyd ancestors in “Ruddigore,” they had stepped from their 
frames at the opening of Feke’s one man show, how gloriously 
they would have snubbed the art critics there assembled! 

Feke’s technical equipment had developed since 1741, but 
it was still that of a primitive painter; there is no reason to 
postulate for him a period of study abroad during his known 
career. That the compositions and conceptions he now used 
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Feke: SAMUEL WALDO, 1748-50, oil. Collection 
of Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts. “By 
1748, Feke had achieved his mature style. His 
colors are brighter, more daring, more various; 
his brush-strokes freer; his long canvases fuller 
of sweep and dash ... however, little is left 
of the interest of character he had displayed 
a few years before; heads are elegant abstrac- 
tions. . . . Standing in unlocalized landscapes, 
leaning on columns, enjoying the shade of rustic 
Srottos from which ivy trails, these people hardly 
inhabit the same world with the rest of us.’ 


were typical of the British court school shows merely that 
he imitated imported English prints in his efforts to make 
his Colonial sitters look as much as possible like lords and 
ladies fresh from the Court of St. James. Preachers no longer 
sat for him, but the rich, the gay, the fashionable flocked to 
his studio, for Feke painted them as they saw themselves. The 
leaders of Colonial society longed to recreate London in 
America. They imported the fanciest possible feathers, and 
looked on a democrat with all the loathing of a member of the 
Colony Club eyeing a Communist. 

Travelling away from Smibert’s visual realism into a vision- 
ary world, Feke painted pictures which seem great to modern 
taste. His rendition of Isaac Winslow, a rich merchant who 
was to be a Tory during the revolution, is one of his master- 
pieces. Our first impressions are of form and color; the fact 
that a man is depicted is less important. Winslow’s body is 
geometrically constructed of two interlocking half moons. One 
is a long coat of rich, russet brown; the other, an oyster-white 
‘waistcoat varied with greyish shadows and golden embroidery. 
The two together form a curving horn which rises to an un- 
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emphatic face. On the left a misty tree trunk, swelling softly 
in the space between Winslow’s back and the frame, holds up- 
right by some alchemy of composition the figure that would 


otherwise be falling over backward. This passage is shallow 
in depth, tense and tight. But the eye, carried to the right and 
backward by the free swing of a pointed arm and hand, sud- 
denly finds itself dropping dizzily into an immensity of space. 
Below and far away is a blue bay, stretching far to its en- 
closing blue-gray hills. Overhead a blue sky, whose echoing 
color is varied with white clouds, goes back to infinity. Fore- 
ground, distance, body, hand, water, and embroidery are held 
together not only by form but by a gentle harmony of hues 
which, although not in themselves brilliant, give an impression 
of radiance. 

Feke’s first one man show should do much to call to the 
attention of the public a painter who has long been loved by 
students of American culture. And the great esthetic value of 
his work should help refute the screams of our Europophiles 
who love to say that America has from the first been incapable 
of producing art. 
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COILED SNAKE 


WOMAN’S HEAD, granite, 4 size. 


Charles Cutler: torso 


HEAD, direct carving in black granite, 14” high. 
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CHARLES CUTLER, SCULPTOR 


CHARLES CUTLER is thirty-two years old. His father, 
Carl Gordon Cutler was a good watercolorist, and member of a 
coterie that initiated modern ideas into Boston. The rebels 
of his father’s generation seemed to enjoy wrecking the bul- 
warks of The Genteel Tradition; the young folks today are 
solemn, and they share the warranted bitterness of their gener- 
ation. Many of them treat their medium as an instrument 
of polemics, or a refuge from chaos. 

At the School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Charles Cutler 
specialized in the study of drawing with Alexandre lJacovleff. 
Frederick Allen was his teacher in sculpture. Later he worked 
with John B. Flannagan. Young Cutler seems a sort of 
artistic legatee of Flannagan. He does not engage in the cosmic- 
mystic speculations of the latter, however. He speaks in clipped 
phrases, and is more profane than poly-syllabic. 

The war years were spent in jobs in shipyard and rubber 
factory. Last summer, Cutler taught at the Skowhegan School 
of Painting and Sculpture in Maine. He teaches with reluctance. 
Those who study with him must learn their job thoroughly. 
They must forge tools, grind colors. He insists the sculptor’s 
art is primarily a mastery of materials. 

The search for materials is a kind of practical sport for 
this sculptor. He is a rummager, a beachcomber. He has picked 
up some choice pieces of rock on beaches of Penobscot Bay: 
slabs of lava from an extinct volcano, chunks of granite, basalt, 
quartz, calcite. He has acquired wood in a fortuitous way, also: 
teakwood, rosewood, cedar. 

ee 


MISS ADLOW IS ART CRITIC OF THE “CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR.” 
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BY DOROTHY ADLOW 


The theme may be suggested by the shape of the unhewn 


rock. The development is motivated by the response of the rock 
to tools, and to accidents of cleavage. The nose on one head is 
unusually small because the stone broke unpredictably in that 
area. “I had to make the best of it,” says Mr. Cutler with a 
shrug of the shoulders. He likes to talk about color, not applied 
pigment, but hues native to rock. The beautiful tonal subtleties 
must be brought out with more and more polishing. The form 
becomes richer when the hues are discerningly graded. Tex- 
tures range from extremes of rough to silken smoothness. 

The Cutler statuary, like most carving today, is created in 
studio detachment. It is self-contained, manifest in its own 
essence, with no imaginative title, or suggestive label: a head, 
a bust, a torso, a figure crouching. What he is carving today is 
not necessarily related to preceding works, nor does it antici- 
pate what is yet to come. There is no established approach, no 
“sionature” of style. There are attributes of archaism and ur- 
banity in the carving; both may be present in a single piece. 
The artist combines stylization with realism, linear with plastic 
design, studied meticulousness with broad improvisation. 

Despite the diversity in handling, an imprint of personality 
is there. Charles Cutler is less shocking a rebel in art than he 
is in speech. Actually he is imbued with the enthusiasm and 
passions that have gripped sculptors since antiquity. A true 
artist, he is in one sense a conformer, in another a rebel. He 
expends enormous energy in translating into a stone the beauty 
of flesh and form, the essence of feeling and thought. A stout 
resolution persists in all his carving, despite lesser differences 
of manipulation and mannerism in individual pieces. 
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FRENCH TAPESTRIES IN PARIS 


EACH country evinces its temperament by the manner in 
which it reacts to war, but equally in the way it reacts to 
peace. In this respect nothing is more dissimilar at the 
moment than London and Paris. The English are settling down 
to the new order of things as progressively, and as slowly, 
as they have always been wont to, allowing events to go but 
a little faster than they in order to observe them and _ act 
accordingly. London, austere and a little gloomy, is only 
gradually laying aside the strict disciplinary regulations of 
war-time. It is entering cautiously into the period of peace. 
Paris, on the contrary, has thrown itself into it, and, after a 
formidable winter of privation, it burst forth like the buds of 
spring. The winter fogs rose, like a theatre curtain, on a scene 
of stirring and feverish activity. Paris had the coquetry to 
reappear as its former self for its guests of the Peace Conference, 
and is still exuberantly rejoicing in its refound animation. 
The streets, deserted yesterday, are suddenly crowded with 
automobiles. Paris has begun to whirl before the many-faceted 
mirror of its activities: theatre, ballet and film openings, a pro- 
fusion of revues and periodicals, innumerable exhibitions. 

One cannot overlook any of these exhibitions. Thirty gal- 
leries, changing their shows every fortnight, have paraded 
before our eyes everything that is noteworthy in the “young 
painting”; and the Galerie Charpentier, presenting “Cent 
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TRANSLATED BY MARGARET SHARKEY 


Chefs-d’oeuvre des Peintures de Ecole de Paris”, retraced 
the origins of contemporary art, beginning with Vuillard and 
Bonnard, an exhibition of whose work was on view at the 
Bernheims. The Luxembourg, reopened for the occasion, linked 
with these in presenting a selection of the “Salons”, which 
emphasized the most recent generation, Abstract art, which 
continues to be the fashion, carried off the honors at the 
“Salon de Mai,” which, by a double innovation, opened in 
June and in a large department store, Les Galleries Lafayette. 
Salon des 
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It was displayed even more systematically at the 
Realities Nouvelles”. | 

The art of the past, not to be left behind, called on the 
resources of the Museums, rich in their masterpieces retrieved 
from the provincial retreats which had sheltered them during 
the war. The City of Paris exhibited at the Musee Galliera, 
for the first time and before restoring them to their accustomed 
and often too obscure places, the most beautiful paintings of 
its churches, cleaned and brightened. The Louvre, whose 
current transformations make it partially unuseable, presented 
only a selection of the foreign schools, to which new principles 
of spacing gave a totally different value; while the Petit Palais 
opened its gallerys to display the development of the French 
School. “Trois Siecles de Dessin Francais” unfolded at the 
Carnavalet. If the museums, by their untiring opposition, pre- 
vented the German Occupying Forces from stripping them of 
their treasures, the private collections were less fortunate, The 
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objects carried off by the enemy and since recovered, often 
with the aid of the American Army, were presented, with some 
wonderful revelations, in an exhibition at the Orangerie. 

However, the lustre of all these exhibitions paled before that 
of a sensational retrospective, abounding in the most illus- 
trious masterpieces of French Tapestry, at the Musée du Quai de 
Tokio, recently rebaptised Quai de New York. This is an art 
in which France has held premier rank, for centuries, from its 
medieval origins, where even at the first it culminated in an un- 
surpassed success, right through to its resplendent present 
renaissance, which is one of the primary events of contem- 
porary artistic life. 

Across the centuries the destiny of tapestry appears joined 
to that of painting. On the latter depends its fortune, its 
errors and its vicissitudes. It is often said that the art of 
tapestry deteriorates whenever it succumbs to mere imitation 
of painting, and that it attains its genuine splendor only when 
it escapes its influence. This is not exact; tapestry has always, in 
its successes as in its failures, been submissive to painting. 
For all the arts of flat figuration, painting has been the leader, 
the major art, to which the others have conformed. But if 
painting can so easily abandon itself to the tricks of realism, 
or to those of plastic research, tapestry, which is essentially 
mural and thus decorative by function, can only use the latter; 
with realism it blunders, exceeds its nature, or even its possibili- 
ties. Thus its destiny was to follow the fluctuations of painting. 
Once painting forsakes realism and instead interprets reality 
quite freely, tapestry regains all the liberties which are so 
necessary to it. But as soon as painting becomes infatuated 
with the strict copy of nature and her aspects, then tapestry, in 
turn taken out of its element, is thrown once again on the 
arid soil of realism; it founders and is engulfed. Hence tapestry 
suffocates or blossoms according to the painting which carries 
it along in its wake, by paths favorable or not to its particular 
nature. 

The tapestry exhibition opened with that initial chef-d’oeuvre, 
that zenith which has never yet been surpassed, the hangings 
of L’Apocalypse d’ Angers which, at the end of the fourteenth 
century, Nicolas Bataille wove at Paris from the cartoons of 
Hennequin de Bruges. Never has tapestry conformed as much 
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to the profound laws of its art, and yet, even at this instance, 
painting is at the root, since the designer drew his inspiration 
from miniatures, a certain number of which are also exhibited. 
But he finds there a graphic art, dominated by the arabesques of 
the line, its power of movement and interlacement, which is 
already in conformity with its peculiar decorative aims. These 
plastic resources, basicly present in miniature technique, come 
into their own, dazzling, attaining their greatest lyricism in the 
dimensions and simplification natural to tapestry. 

But with the birth and development in the fifteenth century 
of oil painting, whose new technique encouraged virtuosities of 
the most insatiable realism, one sees tapestry, obsessed by the 
desire to abandon its own sovereignty, seeking—in the wake of 
the painter 


the adventure of realism, and thereby sacrificing 
the decorative liberties. Nevertheless it is again a manuscript, 
that of the Bible des Rauvres, which inspired the celebrated 
Parement d’Autel de Sens, that carries this new tendency to the 
extreme. But it springs from the heart of Burgundy, precisely 
where, all flood-gates open, Flemish art is spreading the in- 
fluence of the Eyckian school and its naturalistic precision. 
Wool and silk combine with gold and silver, the thread becomes 
thinner, more subtle and at the same time more variated in a 
further surrender to florid imitation of appearances, and an 
attempt to almost rival the fluid and sumptuous texture of oil 
painting. It is a tour de force; it is no longer tapestry. 

However, when the tapestries of the fifteenth century re- 
nounce the use of flat decorative tones in order to attain 
an effect of perspective, thus apparently piercing the wall 
whose surface they should only make vibrate with beautiful 
colors; when the drawing, in its desire to follow the com- 
plexities of realism, loses its way in an increasing confusion; 
there remains one safeguard, the restricted number of tones— 
a mere twenty (the eighteenth century, in its folly of rivalling 
the finesse of painting, increased this to 15,000 and even 30,000 
shades of thread!) This lordly symphony of sombre blue, of 
vermeil and of green, resisted pictorial modulation, safeguard- 
ing the substance of the cloth and the evidence of its flat tones. 
But tapestry was tempted by the pictorial vertigo: in the great 
hangings of the middle fifteenth century, like the Miracle de 
Saint Quentin, loaned by the Louvre, are sketched, in tender 
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shaded tones, passages of dangerous refinement. There is an 
effort, in the rendering of the personnages’ clothing, to mimic 
the play of color in the brocades; the background of pure tones 
gives way to the air of the heavens. Here is the temptation 
of a tour de force. Does not the designer of the Legende de 
Sainte Ursule place a tapestry in the decor of the scene—a 
false tapestry represented in a real one. Dangerous virtuosity ! 
One must confess this great realistic crisis was opposed to the 
French temperament; and it can be traced to that alliance, 
that tie with Flanders, which the amphibious Duchy of Bur- 
gundy imposed on the France of the fifteenth century. 

French genius is quite opposed to this: it is more poetic 
than realistic; it prefers to evoke nature rather than represent 
it; it prefers its charm and seduction to its inventory, its source 
of emotion to the possession of its concrete appearances. It 
only needed the Valois, at the end of the fifteenth century, to 
reestablish their capital, one way or another, in the Loire Valley 
—where the soul of France is best protected from all promiscu- 
ity—for tapestry to regain freedom from the troublesome 
problems of realism through this conception of sensibility 
_rather than observation of reality. 

The great French realists have always had a tendency to 
express the flavor, the quintessence of nature, and not, as 
did the Flemish, to attempt the enumeration of it. The taste 
of the epoch was for realism; the Flemish, insatiable, accumu- 
lated details, lost themselves in a hoard of them. The French 
breathed it, entirely symbolized in a simple cluster of flowers 
and grasses. They studied this cluster and reproduced it with 
love, thus paying tribute to the realism of the period; then, in 
the most arbitrary, the most conventional manner, they sprinkled 
it over the entire background of their tapestry; no more imi- 
tating of depth, of perspective, where nature piles itself up into 
a thick microcosm. This simple, suggestive bouquet sufficed, 
in which nature was entirely included and suggested, making it 
possible to dispense with the encumbering apparatus of veracity. 
With a delightful and ingenious liberty, the tapestryworker 
scattered, amassed, his “milles fleurs’” on his uniform and 
abstract background of blue or red. He placed it in regular 
intervals, neglecting all perspective, not bothering with the 
progressive reduction of the size, from bottom to top, as 
realism demanded, and from this bouquet gathered in a meadow 
of Angers or Touraine, he made at the same time, and con- 
tradictorily, the pledge of his realism and the safeguard of his 
decorative effect. He escaped “reality” in glorifying “nature”. 
Thus the wonderful ateliers, known as the “Bords de Loire,” 
lead us, through the tapestries of the Larcade collection, recently 
entered into the possession of the Louvre, and through those of 
La Vie Seigneuriale, to the incomparable series of La Dame a 
la Licorne, where the elegance of the woman arises, svelte, on 
a background at once conventional and intensely naturalistic, 
where rabbits run about and caper among flowers, holly bushes 
and foliage. It is a tradition which is about to die, a purely 
French tradition which, as an ultimate echo, the series of 
the Gambaut et Mace and the Chasses du Roi Francois prolong 
until the beginning of the seventeeth century. 

What preserved the art of tapestry was its fidelity to the 
gothic conception of decor; to the elements borrowed from 
nature, of which they intensely evoked the presence, and— 
at the same time—harmoniously furnished the surface to be 
adorned. Tapestry remained a surface, an animation of a sur- 
face. It only borrowed from nature, since realism was there. 
It culled from it the elements whose repetition and distribution 
on the expanse covered by the tapestry sustained the existence 
and the dominance of the mural principle, making the wall 
the ground on which to sow this charming rustic florescence, 
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The composition remained decorative, since it aimed at the 
filling in, the animation, the embellishment of a surface. 

But the Flemish ateliers outlined a completely contrary 
solution. Sacrificing all this to his vigorous passion for 
realism, the artist was so flooded by the accumulation of details 
that he no longer had the liberty to place them according to 
the inclination of his fantasy; each thing demanded its actual, 
and not only decorative, place. It had to be seen in perspective, 
in depth, and not on a mural plane; it did not permit selection, 
or any transposition. How could this tumult be regulated. The 
artist could then resort to the pictorial, and no longer purely 
decorative, composition; the painter, if he were a realist, 
could only cunningly dispose the beings and the things which 
he represented, so that their design and their form coincided 
with certain important lines: according to this imaginary frame- 
work, this counterfeited architecture with a semblance. Italy, 
so facilely intellectual, had early become a master in the art 
which ordained images like a facade, placing them according 
to a certain cadence, directing the eye in the midst of nature’s 
confusion by recourse to this important recipe: symmetry. It 
was the technique of a director who distributes his sets and 
actors on the stage and subjects them to a cadence precon- 
ceived by the mind. The gothic genius had always scorned this 
solution of symmetry as narrowly abstract. It respected too 
much the violent forces of life, which defeat any too strict 
prevision of thought, to solely conceive an artificial order 
other than that which is born of an organic unity. To it a system- 
atic and regular composition appears too conforming to the 
routines and limitations of the human mind, too unequal to that 
of creation, of nature, of its liberty. It required the flood of 
the Italian renaissance for architecture to submit to the ele- 
mentary order of symmetry, which the gothic insolently ig- 
nored. Thus, from the end of the fifteenth century—in the 
Légende de Saint Etienne for example—under the combined 
influence of naturalistic Flanders and rationalistic Italy, tapestry 
dedicated itself to a realistic vertigo, but compensated for it 
by a sense of order and regularity. The gothic solution had been 
poetic; the renaissance solution would be at once concrete in its 
realism of detail and abstract in its subjacent composition, thus 
doubly anti-poetic. 

The French lyric vein, already violently endangered by the 
Flamigante crisis of the fifteenth century, was now to be 7 
tacked and ruined by the Italianite crisis of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, whose effects were to be felt through three centuries. 

Purely pictorial, strengthened in its decorative scruples— 
since it drew composition from painting, and especially fro 
great painting—this geometric armature upholding reality in 
the same manner that the direction of the trunk and branch 
upholds and logically orders the confused mass of foliage— 
tapestry gave itself without restraint to the folly of fidelity an 
trompe-l oeil. 

The crisis came to a head under Francois ler. Vouet opened, 
magnificently one must admit, the era of the great classic tape 
try, of the immense pictures in wool in which the sole ca 
of the worker was to abjure the large flat tones of his = 
technique by multiplying the hues (which increased from 2 
to 100, to 150 tones), and to fool the eye in pursuing t 
illusion of painting at the very moment when painting was nd 
suing the illusion of nature. 

It was then the perfidious role of framing appeared. Ti 
better create the mirage that the tapestry was other than wh 
it was, that it renounced its role of a mural surface to beco 
a fictitious window open on reality, that it hollowed and pierce 
the wall, instead of covering it, the tapestry designer no long 
contented himself with rivaling the painter to a dizzy poin 
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THE LADY WITH THE UNICORN, 16th Century, School of the Banks of the Loire (?). Museum of Cluny, Paris. 


THE STORY OF THE KING: MEETING OF LOUIS XIV AND PHILIP IV, Gobelin tapestry, 1665-8. Gobelins Museum, Paris. 


he surrounded his false picture, this facsimile of a painting, 
with a border of “real” tapestry, in the traditional tapestry 
manner, decorative, vegetative, worthy of the ancient and so 
expressive term of “verdure”. He made a frame of this border, 
thus—and by a double effect—limiting this window, this 
fictitious gap where he created the illusion of a scene. In addi- 
tion, through evoking the former tapestry of vegetative pro- 
fusion by this frame, he accented the intentional dupery of his 
principle scene by this contrast. Such was the formula which 
tapestry, with variations paralleling those of contemporary 
taste—ranging from majestic and regal grandeur to studied 
and saccharine grace—started to develop, beginning with the 
vast compositions of LeBrun, who created the magnificence of 
Gobelins under Louis XIV, to the seductive and delusive hang- 
ings which Boucher and d’Oudry inspired Beauvais to pro- 
duce. Soon the ever-increasing passion for trompe-loeil did 
away with even the leafy borders of the seventeenth century and 
substituted the imitation of false carved gilt frames, which 
brought to completion, this art of false pictures, carried for- 
ward to perfection in the copies of Drouais’ paintings by 
Cozette. 

What can one say hereafter about the nineteenth century, 
except that tapestry thought only of rivaling painting, which in 
turn thought only of rivaling seitacrapiy on which it had 
solely the advantage of color? The unique ambition of the 
artist was to realize “by hand” as clever and meticulous a 
likeness as one could hope to obtain by mechanical methods, 
with their preciseness. 

The arts of line and color, as we have seen, develop jointly 
with their leader, painting. One could only await a regeneration 
of painting in order to have one in tapestry. Before tapestry 
could enter once more on its rightful road, it was necessary for 
the painter to turn aside from reality and regain a liberty which 
would give free rein to a purely plastic research. It was 
equally necessary for painting to rediscover the virtue of the 
mural plane on which lines and colors naturally dispose them- 
selves, before tapestry could recapture its own possibilities. 

But how great is its subjection! It dared not even pursue 
a parallel emancipation. At first, and this was through the 
ateliers of Madame Cuttoli, it continued to copy pictures; but it 
chose those suitable to its personal program. Tapestry forged 
ahead with Matisse, with Dufy, or with the cubists, Picasso, 
Braque, and Leger; thus, through the imitation of painting, 
it relearned its proper function and its true nature. 

It took a painter, Lure¢at, to directly apply these rediscovered 
truths to the art of tapestry, by deliberately suppressing the 
superfluous intermediary of a picture. It is true that he used 
the knowledge he himself had first acquired in painting, but 
he found it could blossom more naturally and freely in this 
predestined technique. For this purpose he returned to the 
initial tradition, to the limitation of hues, which he wished 
once more to be vegetable, and which he reduced again to the 
number of forty; and he returned to the simplicity of gros point 
(less than five threads to the centimeter). Through him, through 
Gromaire, through Dufy, through Coutaud, through Saint 
Saens, through Dubreuil, and through still others, the present 
renaissance of Aubusson was assured. 

I sometimes hear it said that the present generation of French 
painters have no longer the creative genius of their immediate 
predecessors, Others hasten to see in this the eclipse of the 
‘French school’s domination. This is only because they do not 
know how to look around them and see where the persistence 
of inventive power remains manifest—it is in this very domain 
of the art of tapestry. On the other hand, it is not impossible 
that during recent years our school of painting has lived a 
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little on former discoveries and contented itself with modulat- 
ing the power which it inherited. But the French school will 
perhaps be as proud, in a few years, of modern tapestry and 
its considerable status, as it now is of its Picassos and Matisses. 

It is an important event, not only in itself but because of 
the transition it brings about between the era of the easel 
painting, and its esthetic researches on the scale of the in- 
dividual, and the budding era of a collective and popular 
mural art. It would seem, in fact, that contemporary paint- 
ing, by its infinite esthetic refinements, marks the culminating 
point of individualistic art, and also the impasse where the 
perfection and audacity of the research renders inevitable a_ 
certain Hermeticism, if not a certain Byzantinism. Now the 
modern world, in its accelerating evolution, would seem to 
demand an art which is understandable to the greatest number 
of people, and not solely one isolated in the lofty cell of an 
intellectual retreat. Should we renounce this alchemy of 
the plastic, as, in literature, should we renounce the alchemy 
of the words of Mallarmé and Valery, to return to the funda-— 
mentals of a language intelligible to the majority—reality ?_ 

Should we then, to obtain right of entry into the new era, 
renounce the arduous conquests of the spirit? Will the more or 
less collective age which is opening before us—the age of the 
masses which is in formation, under different aspects, in Amer- 
ica as well as in Russia—demand the abandonment of the 
audacious discoveries, the return to a practical and dull art, 
to both a common vision and conception, like those all too” 
numerous and deplorable examples with which the U. S. S. R. 
has furnished us for the past twenty years? This is where 
the principle disquietude about the destiny of art, and even of 
culture, resides, for every spirit anxious about the future. : 

The art of tapestry, as Lureat conceives it, opens the gate — 
in the wished-for direction. It answers that a mural art, under-_ 
standable to the masses, does not abandon all share in modern 
art, which—in a painting—remains unintelligible to the mass_ 
of the public. This share rests intact and living in the work of. 
Lurcat; he even infuses a poetic vigor, gushing, flowing from 
all sides across the forms and colors, which adds to the con- 
temporary conquest of the plastic, that of the poetry of the 
Apollinaires, the Eluards, and the Aragons. But these difficult 
conquests are absorbed, take their proper place, and are “natu- 
ralized”, in the profuse but simple language of tapestry. The 
equilibrium, which one thought the unique property of mediev 
tapestry, revives. Not that it is an imitation, but the miracle, 
repeating itself, occurs again. It is sufficient for Lureat to em- 
ploy this profound current in his art, for it to animate tapestry 

It called for that surety which springs from a great purity 
of spirit. Spiritual simplification, getting back to the sober laws 
of the tapestry designer’s technique; simplification of poetry 
returning to its essential basis, as the Middle Ages experienced 
and precisely practiced it; the symbol and the allegory, th 
profound sense of nature, which dwells less in the exterior 
imitation of appearances than in communion with the powers 
and their elements. Earth, Air, Water, Fire is the title of one 
of Lurgat’s hangings. And another, The Great Vegetable Uni- 
verse, Suns, butterflys, leaves, clouds and grapes abound and 
mingle in the close familiarity of creation, with the same sim- 
plicity as on the capitals of cathedrals. 

Even more than the technique of the Middle Ages, more than 
its plastic liberty, the art resuscitated by Lureat has redis- 
covered the secret of its radiance on the spirit; the secret of its 
poetic evidence and persuasion. He has rediscovered that truth 
is found less in taking stock and inventory of things, which is 
known as Realism, than in plunging deep into the heart, whicl 
is known as Poetry. 
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ucien Coutaud: RAIN AND FAIR WEATHER, cartoon exe- 
uted in 1941, woven by Felletin-Aubusson, 1942. 


sean Lurcat: MAN, 1945, Aubusson. Courtesy Jansen 
Vallery. 


romaire: AUTUMN, cartoon executed in 1940, tapestry 
) 1945 at Aubusson. Courtesy Mobilier National. 


ean Lurcat: THE GREAT VEGETABLE UNIVERSE, 1944, A u- 
usson. Courtesy of Jansen Gallery. 
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GREENBELT REVISITED 


J UST ten years have passed since the planners and architects 
of Greenbelt, our first garden city, received from Rexford G. 
Tugwell, head of the Resettlement Administration, a memo- 
randum instructing them “to create a community .. . de- 
signed for families of modest income . . . the land to be held 
in one ownership.” From these instructions the town planners, 
headed by Hale Walker, and the architects, led by Douglas 
Ellington and Reginald D. Wadsworth, proceeded to make 
plans for the original community of 885 homes in Maryland, 
twelve miles east of Washington, D. C. Subsequently Greenbelt 
has been enlarged to include several new types of prefabricated 
houses, and during the war an additional 1,000 dwellings were 
built as part of the housing program for the Washington 
metropolitan area. Still not fully grown, today plans are being 
made for the gradual completion of this government-owned 
community by private builders and probably for an ultimate 
complete withdrawal by the government. A similar policy gov- 
erns the future of the two sister communities, Green Hills 
(near Cincinnati) and Greendale (near Milwaukee). 

Quite apart from those who have lived there, and their 
friends, more than half a million people have visited Greenbelt 
in the past decade. Among our great public works, perhaps 
only the TVA has attracted more interest and evoked more 
favorable comment from hundreds of distinguished visitors 
from overseas, who have travelled widely and with discrimi- 
nation in the United States. Greenbelt is unique as a demon- 
stration of the possibilities of housing and community building, 
and thousands of Americans have made a pilgrimage there to 
see it with their own eyes. No other community housing project 
has received such wide publicity, or aroused such violent con- 
troversies. Scenes of Greenbelt were chosen to show the ideal 
American community in the conclusion of our best urban 
planning film, “The City.” Today, a decade after its inception, 
the grip this community of barely 10,000 people exercises over 
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Greenbelt, Md. Playground at 
side of school. Photos by Gret- 
chen Van Tassel—NAA, un- 
less otherwise specified. 


Opposite page: Greenbelt 
children coming through un- 
derpass on way home from 
school. 


School at Greenbelt, Md., 
1938. Photo by Arthur Roth- 


stein. 


Boy delivering papers. 


BY FREDERICK GUTHEIM 


the imagination of thousands of our citizens is undiminished. 
Greenbelt has often been emulated, never duplicated. 

Since the time Greenbelt was commenced we have built in 
the United States through public action more than 450,000 
houses, distributed in about 400 cities throughout the na- 
tion, all planned according to minimum standards and many 


of them designed by our most distinguished architects. Many 


outstanding privately developed communities on a large scale, 
in the financing of which the government has often shared, 
ranging frgm tall apartment buildings of Parkchester to Maple- 
wood, Louisiana, and Baldwin Village in California, have been 
built. Some of these public and private housing projects con- 
tain from three to five thousand houses—larger by far than 
Greenbelt. Some profess to be garden cities in the Greenbelt 
manner. Many of them have enjoyed a reasonable degree of 
public interest. But none of them has attracted the sustained 
popular enthusiasm evoked by Greenbelt, none has captivated 
its visitors—or, indeed, its residents—to the same extent. 

Greenbelt did not spring from the brow of the Resettle- 
ment Administration without predecessors. Since the publi- 
cation of Sir Ebeneezer Howard’s “Tomorrow,” the classic 
statement of the case for the garden city, forward thinkers in 
the United States as in other nations have been fascinated with 
the possibilities of a new kind of living opened up by Howard’s 
vision. They have been profoundly moved by the English 
examples of Welwyn, Letchworth, and the other garden cities 
that have actually been realized in brick and stone. In its’ 
detailed planning Greenbelt also owed more than a little to the 
earlier American experiments, notably the town of Radburn, 
New Jersey, planned for the City Housing Corporation by 
Henry Wright and Clarence Stein. But despite such antecedents, 
Greenbelt, as a fully developed expression of the garden city 
idea, was new in the United States—so new, in fact, that one of 
its principal avowed purposes was to serve as a demonstration. 
One must concede that in this it has been successful beyond 
the greatest hopes of its creators. 

But the experts tell us that by many of the customary stand- 
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| ards of successful housing Greenbelt is a failure. That is one ee 
of the many explanations offered of why the experiment has 
jnot been repeated by Federal authorities in the hundreds % 
| thousands of houses it has since constructed. Located beyond 
reasonable commuting distance from its central city, the source 
of most employment, the community has never been permitted 
to develop that cornerstone of true garden cities—local in- 
dustries within walking distance of homes. Such industries were 
j originally planned, but selfish interests prevented their location 
in Greenbelt. The community remains “a dormitory town.” 

Conceived in a period of great unemployment, its use 
perhaps abuse—as a work relief project has prevented any 
reasonably accurate calculation of its actual cost. Some stu- 
dents of housing economics believe that close to one-third of 
the total cost of the project should be written off to intentionally 
wasteful methods of construction and the excessive use of 
manual labor in the interests of making work. The accounting 
jumble that has resulted makes it almost impossible to nt 
whether or not the project is profitable, or to predict what 
would happen were it built today under more normal conditions. 


Constructed near the beginning of our national experience in 


large-scale, low-cost housing, the project has since been sur- 
passed by many others in the efficiency of its general plan 
and the economy and convenience of its individual houses. 
Structure and equipment are inadequate or unsatisfactory in 
some instances. A hybrid, it stands neither as a representative 
private housing development, nor does it belong in the long 
line of subsidized low-rent housing projects developed by the 
Federal Public Housing Authority and its predecessor agencies, 
although Greenbelt today is managed by FPHA. 

But when we say that Greenbelt is a failure by most accepted 
standards of housing design and economics, let us make sure 
whether we are criticizing Greenbelt or the standards of suc- 
cessful housing we use today. How can a community be a 
failure, even in a bookkeeping sense, that offers better living 
conditions than any city in the United States? Within Green- 
belt’s 3,300 acres each house is assigned its planned location 
in a garden-like setting, perpetually surrounded and protected 
against intrusion by a wide green belt of publicly owned land. 
Modern shopping centers, movies, schools, a swimming pool, 
tennis courts and other recreation facilities are within walking 
distance of each house. Children can walk or bicycle to school 
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over specially planned lanes, through beautiful groves of trees, 
and never cross a traffic artery. Rural and urban life are here 
integrated, each playing its assigned role. A healthy and active 
community life flourishes, from social clubs to local politics, 
from church activities to the management of cooperative stores. 

In the necessities of living, and many of its luxuries, the 
people who live in Greenbelt are richer than those who live 
on Park avenue. The Greenbelt kids, at least, have the oppor- 
tunity for normal, healthy growth. They are richer than the 


families who live in our “best” suburbs, for they share a kind 


a 
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of socially balanced, democratic living that hardly exists any 
longer except perhaps in the town-meeting country. And they 
are richer than the inhabitants of the slums and the to-be-slums 
that increasingly fringe our cities, because they live in a 
physical and social equilibrium that has not been matched in ten 
years of housing and planning efforts. These are assets that 
load the scales heavily in Greenbelt’s favor when we balance the 
costs and the advantages resulting from its construction, or 
when we measure its success as a housing enterprise. 

Built at a time when public as well as private housing was 
considered in elementary terms of houses or apartments, 
Greenbelt was unique in embracing housing as community 
building as well. From the beginning the comprehensive needs 
of its families were kept firmly in mind, and accommodated 
within a solid framework of community institutions. Not only 
were school buildings, shopping centers, recreational facilities 
and the other essentials of good living provided for in the plan, 
and erected at the same time as the houses; from the beginning 
the new community was given important help in getting organ- 
ized to take over the major job of running its own affairs. The 
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importance of such community facilities, as an indispensable 
part of large-scale housing operations, has now became common- 
place among authorities on housing. Housing experience during 
the war, when free-standing communities on a large scale were 
erected everywhere for war workers, confirmed their need even 
under the spartan conditions of wartime construction. But as 
present housebuilding for veterans will show, we have some 
distance still to travel before this lesson has really been learned. 

During the war Greenbelt expanded enormously. It boomed 
like many other war towns—but with a difference. To the 


Greenbelt, Maryland. Passengers get- 
ting on bus to Washington, D. C. 


original 885 houses were added a thousand more. Designed as 
permanent, the construction of these new houses shows the 
marks of wartime material shortages and skimping.-The lack of 
sound insulation in the row houses, to cite one detail, is so 
marked that, as a resident expressed it “You can hear your 
neighbors break an egg.’ Space standards also suffered. Nearly 
all the new houses have only two bedrooms—but no one has yet 
discovered a way to prevent families from having more than 
three or four children when they want them. The new houses, 
planned closely around the edge of the original town, conserve 
ground jealously and lack the landscaping of the older dwellings. 

But while visually Greenbelt has suffered, as many of our 
cities have, from great wartime expansion under stringent 
limitations, socially it has grown and matured. Ten years after, 
with the hard war years just over the horizon, Greenbelt is still 
twisted a little out of shape. The thousand new families have not 
quite been assimilated into the community. Perhaps the princi- 
pal difficulty is the fact that the turnover in the new homes is so 
much greater than in the older parts of the community. Cur- 
rently veterans occupy most of the newer houses. The general 
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ousing shortage has also made it difficult to maintain the 
original low income standards, and the experiment with graded 
frents, while hopeful, still remains in the experimental stage. 
jBut all these difficulties are minor, and will settle enselves 
ong before trees and shrubbery are grown around the new 
parts of the town. 
To the fifteen civic organizations and ten churches jn Green- 
belt has been added a new child care center. Developed as a 
artime expedient to help working mothers, it won its way to 
he hearts of this community of parents, and ways were found 


reenbelt, Md. One side of shopping 
enter showing grocery store. Apart- 
ments in the background. 


0 continue its operation after wartime grants of Federal aid 
ere withdrawn. In a county where the public school system 
lacks even a kindergarten, this is eloquent evidence of the ability 
of the community to preserve those things it values. 
— But mark that the carefully designed physical garment for 
this community no longer fits. You will find the child care 
center, one of Greenbelt’s most dynamic social institutions, 
housed in improvised quarters in apartments originally de- 
signed for single men and women. This anomalous situation 
val! s our attention to one reason why we cannot learn from 
sreenbelt merely by copying it. The community might be 
reproduced to the last detail and not be wholly satisfactory 
for long. Ceaseless adjustment to growth and social change 
ist be our essential formula for all community planning. 
_ For all its 1,885 houses, Greenbelt is not through growing. 
or all its fine community plan, it is not through planning. In 
e future, government planning officials consider it may be 
icticable to add another thousand or two houses, most of them 
carefully controlled private building program. The original 
ling ‘of 3,000 families can be exceeded. Between the present 


system of graded rents and the flat subsidy there is still wide 
latitude for experiment and progress in developing new means 
of administering the housing subsidy. It is even possible that 
some part of the existing project may be turned over by the gov- 
ernment to private or cooperative management and ownership. 

The question of local industry has never been satisfactorily 
settled; and it is not too much to hope that something can still 
be done to cut down those long hours commuting and return to 
Howard’s original ideal of the garden city. Greenbelt already 
needs an inn or hotel, and a good restaurant. It needs better 


facilities for medical care. Finally there remains the question of 
the relation of Greenbelt to the rapidly growing airport on its 
southern boundary, and the projected Washington-Baltimore 
superhighway that may actually invade the protecting green 
belt. While the new road will put Greenbelt—for those who own 
cars and can find a place to park them downtown—within 
fifteen minutes of downtown Washington and 30 minutes of 
Baltimore, it may prove a mixed blessing. 

On the broader planning issues, not only must Greenbelt’s 
future growth be carefully considered by the experts, but now 
that a community exists (as it did not in the beginning) the 
community itself must become an active participant in the plan- 
ning process that never ends. These issues point to a continuing 
interest in the way Greenbelt handles its problems—for they 
are the problems of all American families, and all our cities. 
Greenbelt’s stake in good planning is greater than most cities, 
for it has to protect and conserve the old as well as make wise 
provision for the new. 

Perhaps it is a wearisome thought that planning vigilance 
should never cease. Certainly it is fair to raise a question of the 
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Children coming to school. Row housing in background. 


The Shea family in the front yard of their Greenbelt row house. 


ultimate desirable size of the community. But a decision here 
does not solve the problem, for even after Greenbelt stops grow- 
ing it is unreasonable to expect that it will stop changing. 

The reason why Greenbelt continues to attract such enormous 
attention is the increasing dissatisfaction of so many people 
with the way they have to live, and their hope that some solution 
can be found in their time. It is not enough to consider the 
nation’s housing problem as the problem of a few million vet- 
erans. Nor can we consider it merely as the problem of those 
millions of families who lack decent housing. We must consider, 
too, the many millions more who are forced to live under 
frustrating circumstances and who long for a chance to live 
better. Under the rapidly worsening housing conditions which 
we face today, these anxieties are reaching psychotic propor- 
tions in the minds of many families and many communities. 

Nationally we are a long way from an acceptable solution 
to the problems of housing and community building. Our 
central cities are rotting at the core. The noise, smoke, dirt 
and hazards of city living are becoming worse. Even our silk 
stocking suburbs are discovering that they cannot achieve an 
adequate tax structure without commercial and_ industrial 
property. Everywhere a slummy development is taking place 
just over the city line, by-passing millions of vacant lots in 
deteriorated neighborhoods where millions of dollars have been 
invested in schools, streets, sewers and other municipal improve- 
ments. The machinery to control urban growth is still largely 
non-existent, and before it can be created there must be a vision 
in the minds of men of the kind of city they want to build. 

Before the urban masses will endow public authority with 
the powers and funds necessary for community building, a 
clear understanding of the goals must prevail. Greenbelt helps 
mightily to make these goals clear and precise. Greenbelt, 
originally built wholly by the Federal government, now shows 
us what essential parts of the structure of a new community can 
best be created by public action—the streets, recreation facili- 
ties, sewer and water systems, park areas, schools and other 
public services (including as well, the overall plan for the 
community); what parts can be constructed by private busi- 
ness and builders—most of the houses themselves, commercial 
establishments, and business and professional services; and 
what parts can be provided by a close partnership of public 
and private agencies—the public transportation system, the 
marginal community facilities, and future industrial develop- 
ment. Within this framework can be found the guiding prin- 
ciples for future free-standing satellite towns that can be built 
virtually independent of action by the Federal government. 

There is no doubt that people are still attracted, in the classic 
words of Ebeneezer Howard, by the great magnet of economic 
opportunity in our cities. The urbanward migration of industry 
and population continues. But there is equally little doubt that 
they seldom like living in them, and get out as soon as possible 

when they become rich enough, when they retire, or when 
sufficiently good commuting facilities exist. As an alternative 
to our bleak suburbs, and our unplanned and deteriorating 
urban chaos—la ville tentaculaire, la campagne halluciné, to 
use a phrase I am ashamed to say is as true today as when it 
was first coined fifty years ago—Greenbelt seems unique as a 
possible alternative to the awful choice we must make. That 
is why it stirs the imagination of visitors from all parts of the 
United States and from all over the world, perhaps even more 
today than when it was created. So, when I revisited Greenbelt 
I saw not one Greenbelt, but the many that live in the hearts 
of men of hope and vision. I saw the Greenbelt of the present, 
but also the future Greenbelts. We must find ways to create 
them if we are to realize the promise of modern life. 
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Robert Gwathmey: Workers 
ON THE LAND, oil in the collec- 
tion of the State Department, 
now touring South America in 
one of its “Advancing A meri- 
can Art” exhibitions. 


AMERICANS ABROAD 


DISCUSSING “Industry and Painting” in our March issue, 
Walter Abell noted two different kinds of industrial patronage 
which American art is enjoying today. The two overlap, of 
course, but in general one is the use of painting for display 
advertising, as in the campaigns of the Container Corporation, 
La Tausca Pearls, and Hawaiian Pineapple. The other use is on 
what Mr. Abell called “the public relations level”, such as the 
circulating exhibitions of International Business Machines, 
Pepsi Cola, The Encyclopedia Britannica, and the Abbott 
Laboratories. 

At the time of his writing, the agency that was to bring to- 
gether these two uses of art, and at the same time make its own 
‘important contribution to American culture, could not have 
been foreseen. That agency is the U. S. Department of State, and 
the exhibitions briefly illustrated on the following pages mark 
its first step towards expanding the “public relations level” for 
erican painting to include the entire world. 

a aa August the State Department received a request from Cairo 
for a selection of 19th and 20th Century American paintings 
ic yr an international exhibition to open in January, 1947, under 
the auspices of the Société des Amis d’Art and the sponsorship 
of His Majesty King Farouk. The one collection that was im- 
‘mediately available and suitable for this purpose was that of 
‘the International Business Machines Corporation. This request, 
and the highly convenient and satisfactory means of satisfying 
, coincided happily with plans the Department had under way 
for a traveling exhibition in Europe entitled “American Indus- 
ry Sponsors Art”. And so now, after the 60 American paintings 
rom the IBM collection leave Cairo, they will be supplemented 
y about 40 more (including those illustrated here) from other 


esting is how the industrial exhibition complements a job 
already begun by the State Department. 


In response to a number of previous requests for contem- 
porary American art to be shown in other countries, the Depart- 
ment had already appropriated funds for the acquisition of 
paintings for foreign circulation and eventual installation in 
American outposts abroad. This excellent plan has been exe- 
cuted so effectively and efficiently that while the exhibition of 
industrially-sponsored art is touring Europe, the State Depart- 
ment is also circulating the following exhibitions of contempo- 
rary painting and prints, which it owns, by many of the same 
artists—Marin, Weber, Davis, Shahn, Browne, Evergood, and 
others: in Europe one exhibition of oil paintings, six of prints, 
and one of watercolors; in South America one of oils and four 
of prints; in the Far East an exhibition of watercolors purchased 
for the Department by the American Federation of Arts. 

The truism that art is the one real international language has 
never been more true than in our own century, which has ac- 
tually produced a style of art that can be described only as 
“international.” And this is it. Above is reproduced a U. S. 
Government-owned painting now on exhibition in Havana, 
Cuba. On the following pages are reproduced paintings by 16 
of America’s foremost artists, purchased by 10 leading Ameri- 
can corporations and by the State Department, all of which, 
at this moment, are carrying the idea of “one world” to thou- 
sands of Europeans and South Americans. At a time when the 
world is trying so desperately to be “one”, such unanimity of 
feeling in our own country is, to put it mildly, most encouraging. 
And the fact that the paintings in these exhibitions were bought 
by so many different agencies, for so many different purposes, 
yet hang so harmoniously together, is surely an answer to those 
uninformed and inexperienced critics of modern art who find 
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in it only confusion and chaos. 
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Ben Shahn: HUNGER, tempera in the collection of the State 
Department, now touring South America in one of its “Ad- 
vancing American Art” exhibitions. 


Morris Graves: ow, guache in the collection of the State 
Department, now touring Europe in one of its “Advancing 
American Art’ exhibitions. 


Stuart Davis: URSINE PARK, oil in the collection of Interna- 
tional Business Machines, Inc., to tour Europe this year in 
the State Department’s exhibition, “American Industry 
Sponsors Art.” 


Ralston Crawford: LIGHTS IN AN AIRCRAFT PLANT, oil in the 
collection of The Miller Company, (“Craftsmen in Metal”), 
to tour Europe this year in the State Department's “A meri- 
can Industry Sponsors Art.” 
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Frank Mechau: THE EAGLE OF ELK BASIN, in the collection of 
the Standard Oil Company (N. J.). This picture, showing 
the pet eagle of an oil-drilling crew, was commissioned as 
one of a series for use in the company’s publication, THE 
LAMP. It is included in the State Department’s exhibition, 
“American Industry Sponsors Art.’ 


Byron Browne: THE BASKET OF LEAVES, oil in the IBM collec- 
tion, borrowed by the State Department for its exhibition, 
“American Industry Sponsors Art.” 


Jack Levine: THE SYNDICATE, oil in the collection of the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, to tour Europe this year in the 
State Department's exhibition, “American Industry Spon- 
sors Art.” 


William Gropper: PAUL BUNYAN, oil in the collection of Ab- 
bott Laboratories, Inc., to tour Europe this year in the State 


Department’s exhibition, “American Industry Sponsors 
Art 


Max Weber: PEARL NECKLACE, oil in the La Tausca collection, 
“Woman With Pearls.” Used first as an advertisement for 
the company’s Simulated Pearls, the painting was borrowed 
from its permanent collection for the “American Industry 
Sponsors Art” exhibition. 


George L. K. Morris: NEW ENGLAND CHURCH, oil in the col- 
lection of the State Department, now touring Europe in one 
of its “Advancing American Art’ exhibitions. 
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John Marin: NEAR TAOS, NEW MEXICO, watercolor in the IBM collection 
included in the State Department’s “American Industry Sponsors Art” 
exhibition. 


Adolf Dehn: Riversive pRivE, watercolor in the Nathan M. Ohrbach 
collection. One of a series of New York scenes commissioned by the 
Ohrbach store for use in display advertising and circulation, it will be 
included in the “American Industry Sponsors Art” exhibition. Others 
will be shown during the year at the Museum of the City of New York. 
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Philip Evergood: WHEELS OF vicTorY, oil, second-prize winner of the 
1944 Pepsi-Cola “Portrait of America” contest and reproduced on the 
company’s advertising calendar. It was borrowed from the Pepsi-Cola 
collection for the State Department’s exhibition, “American Industry 
Sponsors Art.” 


“Marsden Hartley: NOVA SCOTIA FISHERIES, oil in the collection of the 
International Business Machines Corporation, to tour Europe this year 
in the State Department’s exhibition, “American Industry Sponsors 


Art.” 


Jacob Lawrence: NEW JERSEY, guache in the collection of 
the Container Corporation of America, used in an adver- 
tisement calling attention to “New Jersey—annual pur- 
chases: $3 billion—mostly packaged.” Included in the State 
Department's European exhibition, “American Industry 
Sponsors Art.” 


Georgia O'Keeffe: BIRD OF PARADISE, oil, commissioned by the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., which invited the artist 
“to visit Hawaii and paint her impressions of the color and 
brilliance of the Islands.” Used originally in an advertise- 
ment for Dole Pineapple Juice, the painting was borrowed 
by the State Department for its “American Industry Spon- 
sors Art” exhibition. 


Xavier Guerrero: GIFT OF WATER. De- 
tail of a fresco in the School of Mexico, 
Chillan, Chile, commissioned by the 
Mexican Government, 1941. The hands 
of the people of Mexico offering aid 
to the people of Chile. Below: Xavier 
Guerrero. 


XAVIER GUERRERO, AZTEC ARTIST 


XAVIER GUERRERO was born in northern San Pedro 
de las Colonias, whose native name is Cachuila. His Indian 
ancestry makes him by blood an Aztec, the one undiluted 
Indian of the original group of Mexican muralists who re- 
created Amerindia on modern terms. 

To describe the warm ochre of the Chilean soil, poet Pablo 
Neruda wrote that it was of a color Xavier Guerrero. This 
elliptical image holds true both ways. The painter melts into 
a landscape as readily as its rocks or flora. He resembles the 
boulder-textured Aztec sculpture, squatting men apparently as 
immobile as the volcanic stone they are carved from. Compared 
with the Discobolus, these figures seem idle; feelingless, 
matched against the writhings of a Laocoon. The white man’s 
eye needs get accustomed to their vegetative twilight, made to 
measure with the dense green of an underbrush. Once in 
focus, he realizes that Aztec sculpture is as alive as the Greek, 
only less blatantly. Belying the impassive features, the sym- 
metrical fists of a figurine will press amorously to its flanks 
two half-hidden ears of corn, as a miser courts his gold. 

Quiet Xavier Guerrero is the uncommon common denomina- 
tor of the individual trends that weave into a Mexican Renais- 
sance. He helped shape the medular marrow of its works by 
evolving most of the unusual techniques that did as much 
towards defining national forms as the painters’ personalities. 

In the 1910’s, Paris cubists talked of sign- and house-painters 
as being truer masters than many an academician, for they 
alone kept alive wise traditions long forgotten by fine art 
schools. A little late in life, Picasso and Braque proceeded to 
experiment with the recipes of the trade, and to handle its 
specialized tools. In Mexico, Xavier Guerrero tapped the same 
vein by birthright, as the son of a skilled master house painter 
who rated crews of his own. 

Xavier learned to toddle his winding way between paint 
pots and ladders; the fat or flat brushes of the trade were his 
ee 
JEAN CHARLOT WRITES TO US FROM MEXICO CITY, WHERE HE IS LIV- 
ING WHILE WORKING ON A HISTORY OF MEXICAN MURAL PAINTING. 
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toys. The future muralist watched his father at his job of 
painting walls, learned of a plastic alphabet before he was 
introduced to A B C. Soon, he tried his hand at it, challenging 
with juvenile exercises in makebelieve woods and trompe 
l'oeil marbles the paternal chef d’oeuvres. The training of hand 
and eye was rounded by practical experience as an architec- 
tural draftsman, and the fourteen-year-old branched south, 
trekking from Chihuahua to Jalisco. 

In Guadalajara, a rich milkman, Don Segundo, was build- 
ing up to his fancy a house that came to be known, from the 
source of his fortune, as the House of the Cows. Said loitering 
little Xavier to the master house painter, “I am a painter too.” 

Said the master house painter, without slackening the swish 
of his brush, “Well, put a river here.” 

Said Xavier, “I will, and with a sky too,” and he did. 

Said master painter, “Good, now put rocks here,” which 
he did. 

That done, “Put a child by the river.” 

That done, “Make him cry.” 

Once proved, little Xavier rated a scaffold of his own. He~ 
milked the milkman for his worth, selling him on the idea of 
a renaissance frieze, hand-stenciled at so much per yard, full 
of people that ended in fishtails, a feature that greatly surprised 
Don Segundo. 

By 1912, a decade before the best-known Mexican muralists — 
thought of painting walls, Guerrero was a seasoned mural 
painter. He did among others a ceiling in the chapel of the 
hospital of San Camilo, its theme a Resurrection. That was in 
mid-year, and there was a string of earthquakes that shook — 
the high scaffold where he worked, while the nuns huddled— 
and knelt underneath. | 

His participation in the military revolution began with a_ 
quid pro quo that caught him quietly at his job. “I was asked 
to paint a mural in a hacienda, that is to paint a new map of | 
the grounds to replace one become obsolete. Such good meals 
they served there, large pitchers of creamy milk, and two 
desserts to choose from. But it did not last long. Came a troop. 
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of armed men and they invited us outside, to witness the shoot- 
ing of hacienda hands. Said the chief when he saw me, ‘You 
will be my secretary. Get us some medicine.’ Naturally I agreed, 
“You can get some at Chapala.’ | 

“They gave me a huge white horse, and I galloped at the 
head of the troop, and because I knew most people in town, 
{ took my cavalcade all through the main street to the out- 
skirts and back again. And people gasped and said, ‘We did 
not know that you had been ascended to general!’ ” 


Come 1920, the revolution was top-dog, mural painting was 
in the air, but not yet on the walls. Roberto Montenegro was 
first to receive a mural commission from the Federal Govern- 
ment, the decoration of the ex-church of San Pedro y Pablo. 
become a hall of free discussions. He was wise enough to give 
Xavier Guerrero the post of technical adviser. The advice 
given by the young veteran muralist was eminently practical: 
let Montenegro do the backwall in oils, as his fancy dictates, 
and Xavier would see to the rest. 

The beautifully preserved decoration, painted in distemper 
on a white plaster ground, strews garlands of stylized pome- 
granates, blue birds, black birds, cornflowers and camelias 
over walls, pilasters, and cupolas. Guerrero also painted the 
dome of a lateral chapel with the signs of the zodiac. 

When Diego Rivera returned in 1920 after a twelve year 
stay in Europe, he received for his mural lot the auditorium 
of the Preparatory School. Montenegro presented Guerrero to 
the cubist master, who also asked him to be his assistant. The 
new mural would be painted in encaustic, a wax method that 
Rivera had practiced in Spain on a small scale. His European 
trials included rare and expensive materials, resine elemi ex- 
tracted from lemon trees, and essence d’aspic, a wild lavendar 
base used in perfume making. These ingredients could not be 
bought in Mexico, and their importation in the quantities 
needed for making a mural was prohibitive. Xavier sensibly 
adapted the overseas technique to local purse and conditions 
by suggesting plain wax, turpentine, and the copal rosin still 
used by Yucatan natives as incense to propitiate jungle gods. 

The job started from scratch, that is from the wetting and 
grinding of the dry pigment; but even the tools of this disused 
craft had to be made. A marble slab was chosen for a first 
erind; a glass slab for the final one. Xavier drew a plan and 
profiles of a marble pestle and had it carved to specifications. 
Carlos Merida, Xavier, and I were a willing team of color- 
grinders, and came to know pestle and slabs intimately, widely 
in excess of union hours. 

Other mural chores were the incising of the line in the 
cement ground, the pricking and pouncing of detail drawings, 
the priming of the wall with hot rosin at the instant of paint- 
ing, and the synchronizing of a blowtorch lick with each stroke 
of the brush, to vitrify its load of pigment. 

Rivera’s conversion to mural painting occurred in front of 
Byzantine mosaics in Ravenna, and his first mural retained 
the hierarchic flavor of its source, gold backgrounds and gold 
halos, that presented another technical hurdle. Only Xavier 
could use the gold leaf with success on the roughly chiseled 
cement. We watched in awe as he rubbed the brush on his 
wrist to charge it with electricity, and how the incredibly thin 
leaf would leap to it and flatten itself on the wall as if by 
Indian magic. When I attempted the same, the leaf just 
crumbled into uselessness. 

Rivera moved to the Ministry of Public Education in March 
1923, to begin there a job that was to continue for years. This 
time he would paint in fresco. I offered what help I could from 
the experience amassed in making my first fresco, but the 
switch of techniques proved too much of an ordeal for Diego. 
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Xavier Guerrero: OTOMI MOTHER, duco on celotex (above); PA- 
PERMAKER, watercolor (below). “Xavier succeeds in painting 
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silence and repose, eminent characteristics of his race. 
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Late one of the first evenings that we were on the job, as I 
walked through the dark court, I noticed that his scaffold 
shivered as at the start of an earthquake. Climbing up to in- 
vestigate, I found the master crying, and viciously picking off 
his day’s job with a trowel, as a child will kick a sand castle 
in a tantrum. Guerrero came upon similar tableaus in these 
first hectic days. 

The whole work threatened to wither at birth. It was im- 
perative to find an out from this mental and technical emer- 
gency. Happily, Xavier remembered how his father would 
trowel a coat of mortar, lay on top a coat of plaster mixed 
with marble dust, then paint, then press the surface smooth 
as glass with a hot iron. He started from there, changing the 
plaster for lime, experimenting cautiously on portable fresco 
samples with mortars of distinct contents. Meanwhile, Rivera 
was sent on a farflung trip to sketch and rest. 

Siqueiros wrote of Guerrero, as he remembers him at the 
time. “More than the fine art artist, he was a worker in practical 
painting, a studious searcher for autochthonous technical ma- 
terial, a good finder of traditional landmarks. A good walker, 
he ambled through the most remote of our regions, unearthing 
past plastic secrets. He was both the worker and the scientist 
of our group.” 

Says Xavier, “I made trips to Teotihuacan to compare my 
results with pre-hispanic murals, then matched mural samples 
in the Ministry. At last, I made a successful sample, showed 
it to Diego who said, ‘We will save this sample, imbed it in 
the finished work and paint by it your portrait, with the date 
of the discovery.’ I suggested that Diego let me take the sample 
out myself as he is somewhat clumsy with his hands, but he 
insisted on doing it himself. He hammered the sample to bits, 
and the last, rather large fragment to fall, he crushed absent- 
mindedly underfoot and spoke no more of painting my por- 
trait.” 

As he already had done with encaustic, Guerrero thus stream- 
lined fresco to fit the Mexican milieu. One of the minor features 
of the modified technique was the use of nopal sap as an 
agglutinant. This picturesque touch stirred the newspapers 
into eloquence, and they dubbed Guerrero’s method “The 
Secret of the Mexica.” 

In June 1923, EL UNIVERSAL said: “The artist painter Diego 
Rivera has rediscovered, in the opinion of certain technicians 
of painting, the process used by ancient Mexicans to produce 
their splendid frescoes, such as those that we admire today in 
the monuments of San Juan Teotihuacan. . . . It consists in 
mixing nopal juice with the preparation, completing the work 
with a special polish, adopted after numerous trials by the 
assistant of Diego Rivera, Senor Xavier Guerrero.” 

And in July, Rivera praises in an interview, “ ‘Xavier 

Guerrero, well versed in the craft of painting, who discovered 
in his noble approach to it as a laborer, a procedure that 
resuscitates the manner of painting of the ancient Mexicans. 
I use this technique,’ adds Diego modestly.” 
_ By then, the danger of failure had waned. Bucked up by his 
esoteric share in “The Secret of the Mexica”, Rivera gathered 
courage, and in a few weeks fresco had no terrors left for him. 
In the chapel of Chapingo, Guerrero also worked with 
Rivera, and painted panels of his own, among them mono- 
chrome floral decorations that prove the care with which the 
Indian observes nature. Not content to look at a flower, he 
memorises its anatomy, sampling inner shapes with lateral 
and longitudinal slices from tip to roots, after the manner of 
his Aztec ancestors, the tlacuiles who left us exquisite botanical 
albums. 

The decoration. of the house of the director of the Chapingo 
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agricultural school is entirely his work, important as an 1so-— 


lated example of private decoration from that early period. 
Here, but a sotto voce, are the usual symbols customarily 
flaunted on public walls on a colossal scale. 

When the “Syndicate of Revolutionary Painters, Sculptors, 
and Engravers of Mexico” was created, Guerrero was the only 
one of the painters to take the move for granted. His father 
had been a devout union man, and would take him by the hand 
as a child, to walk in street demonstrations of the painters’ 
union. Unlike his artist friends, Xavier thought of painting as 
a communal affair since the days he had trotted on short legs 
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Guerrero: INDIAN COURTESY, line drawing. “We learn from 
Guerrero how an Indian visualizes Indians, and that is not 
as plumed, chanting, dancing natives, caught by the tourists 
. . . disgorged by motorcades on a given village, on the one 
day of the year when it does not look or act like itself” 


behind the unfurled, hand-painted banner of his father’s guild. 


As a member of the new syndicate, he shouldered the respon-_ 
sibility for its organ, a newspaper that carried more woodcuts — 
than news, the wrathful “Machete”, its name borrowed from 


the curved blade, half hunting knife and half scythe, that the 


Mexican peasant knows how to use in war and peace. Its slogan, 
that many memorized in faith or in fear, read: 
“The machete is used to reap cane, 
To clear a path through an underbrush, 
To kill snakes, end strife, 
And humble the pride of the impious rich.” 


(Continued on page 34 
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THE committee formed more than two years ago to consider 
a New York State Art Program was at first small and earnest; 
it is now large and convinced. In 1945 a few artists, museum 
officials and interested laymen began to meet, under Mrs. 
Juliana Force’s chairmanship, to discuss what might be done 
to interest the State of New York in the thousands of artists 
who live and work within its territory. The committee ex- 
panded rapidly. Today it includes nearly a hundred eminent 
citizens of the state—leaders in educational, cultural, business 
and humanitarian fields. The committee’s enthusiasm has grown 
in exact proportion to its membership. The proposed legis- 
lation described in the following pages is the result of frequent 
and devoted consultation among its members. 

The committee began with the undeniable facts that New 
York State has been a focal point for American art since the 
early nineteenth century, and that today more artists of 
national repute live here than in all the other states combined. 
The presence of these artists is a tremendous cultural asset to 
the state, and brings the irreplacable prestige that the arts have 
always conferred. But the committee was convinced that the 
artists of New York State could be a civic asset in more 
specific terms. It was a fundamental of the committee’s approach 
from the very beginning that the state should benefit from the 
proposed project as much as artists. The committee has had in 
mind, not a state handout for artists, but a fair partnership 
of interests. This is intended as a working partnership. All over 
the state there are many buildings which need works of art, on 
permanent or semi-permanent display, for decorative, inspira- 
tional or commemorative purposes: these the dftists of the 
state can create. What is more important, however, is the need 
—the absolute demand—for works of art to be put to educa- 
tional use throughout the state. The recent war has intensified 
a growing certainty that education in its broadest sense, for 
young and old alike, is not a matter of the written word alone, 
but can often best be effected by the visual image, serving as 
fixative for ideas, as moral symbol, as spiritual tonic, as source 
of pleasure and imaginative stimulus. There is a national need 
for art material which can be circulated from city to city and, 
more urgently, from town to small town. But there is not enough 
of such material to satisfy the requirements of New York State 
alone. The two chief agencies for traveling exhibitions, the 
American Federation of Arts and the Museum of Modern Art, 
are swamped with requests for shows of contemporary art. 
Neither can fill the demand; neither can arrange a national 
itinerary to serve the small communities, since this would 
mean tours lasting many years. Moreover, the smaller com- 
munities can seldom afford the fees which these agencies must 
charge i in order to hold their annual deficits within reason. 

4 “Why not, then, a system of state-managed exhibitions? Why 
should not the State of New York acquire the best possible 
works of art by its citizens and circulate them to the schools, 
hospitals, cultural institutions and civic buildings within the 
state. The legislation hereinafter described calls only for 
movable works of art. Its purpose is to create an art that will 
‘be used. 

if The words “best possible works of art” are important. The 
posed legislation makes specific provision against com- 
omises with quality: no politics, no favoritism, no surrender 
professional standards. If created, the state’s division of 
ing, pecipiure and graphic arts will be supervised by a 
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board of seven. The members of the board will be carefully 
chosen; and by the most democratic method possible; they 
will not be paid; they will have the power to hire and dismiss 
the paid executive director who will be in charge of actual 
administration in collaboration with the State Museum and 
its director. To the best of its ability, the committee which 
drew up this bill has tried to assure artists that they will 
be considered on merit alone. In so doing, it has had the 
state’s interests equally in mind, for in the final sense the 
project will stand or fall on the quality of the work produced 
and acquired. 

We on the committee believe that this quality can be first- 
rate, given the talents of the artists living in New York State. 
There may be those, of course, who object to the bill on the 
ground that it will encourage a regional art to the detriment 
of American art as a whole. They will remember with alarm 
the zenophobic provincialism of certain men who once pro- 
claimed that a man could be an artist if he lived and worked 
in Missouri or Kansas, but only an imposter if he worked in 


Paris or Brooklyn. The historical truth seems to be, however, 


that regionalism is as often the invention of individuals as 
the product of formal projects, and that it varies in conception 
and result according to the nature and gifts of its proponents. 
Thomas Cole was surely no less an artist because he worshipped 
the Catskills. The renaissance painters of Umbria or Tuscany 
did not suffer, nor did Italian or even world art, from their 
identification with a given province. Regionalism, as it may be 
implied by this legislation, is a matter of fact, not of dogma, 
and the committee feels certain that the state and its artists 
will so understand it. Moreover, it is to be hoped that other 
states will adopt comparable legislation, and that eventually 
there can be an interchange of exhibitions. Indeed several 
requests for information have already been received from 
organizations in other states. Meanwhile New York State is 
unlikely to succumb to narcissism when its largest city is one 
of the art centers not only of this country but of the world. 

The committee believes that this legislation can be of im- 
mense benefit to the nation, to the state and to artists, and in 
the following statement summarizes the bill which it has every 
hope will become state law in the near future. The bill itself 
is appended. 

“The bill provides for the creation of a State Commission 
of Painting, Sculpture and Graphic Arts, to consist of seven 
members: three museum directors or curators, three practicing 
artists (a painter, a sculptor and a printmaker), and the 
Director of the New York State Museum. The museum members 
are to be designated for appointment by the art museums in the 
state actively concerned with contemporary art, and the artist 
members by these museums and by the artists’ organizations 
in the state. The members are to serve without compensation 
except for reimbursement of expenses, and their terms are to 
run for three years. The Commission will select a paid executive 
director to administer its functions, subject to its supervision. 

“The Commission shall acquire for the state, by purchase, 
gift or otherwise, from professional artists who are residents 
of the state, paintings, sculpture, movable bas-reliefs, drawings 
and fine prints, exclusive of mural decorations, monuments, etc. 
It may also commission artists to create works for special pur- 
poses. No single artist is to have works purchased or commis- 
sioned which will yield him more than $1,200 in any one year. 
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“The New York State Museum is to be custodian of all works 
of art acquired by the Commission. The executive director of 
the Commission is to be attached to the staff of the State 
Museum and with the cooperation of the Director of the State 
Museum shall utilize the museum’s facilities in the distribution 
and allocation of the works of art. 

“The public buildings in which the works of art are to be 
used will include schools, colleges, libraries, hospitals and civic 
buildings owned or leased by the state or any political sub- 
division of the state. The works may be loaned for exhibitions 
to these institutions upon such terms, including the payment 
of fees for expenses, as the Commission shall prescribe. When- 
ever works are allocated permanently to a public institution, 
the Commission shall require the institution to pay part of the 
cost of acquisition. It shall be one of the functions of the 
executive director, under the Commission’s supervision, to 
develop means by which works of art may be exhibited in and 
allocated to such institutions. 

“Funds are to come from annual appropriations by the legis- 
lature, so that the extent of the program will always be subject 
to the wish of the elected representatives of the state. 

“Aside from its function of acquiring and distributing works 
of art, the Commission will act in a general advisory capacity 
to the New York State Museum in matters of art.” 

The members of the committee at the time the statement was 
issued were: Juliana Force, James Thrall Soby, John Taylor 
Arms, Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Edwin S. Burdell, Holger Cahill, 
Anne Peabody Donaldson, Stanley H. Fuld, Lloyd Goodrich, 
Carl E. Guthe, John Hartell, Paul Manship, Gertrude Herdle 
Moore. Hermon Moore, Elizabeth Olds, Anna Wetherill Olm- 
sted, Andrew C. Ritchie, Agnes Rindge, Isable S. Roberts, 
Thomas Brown Rudd, Katherine Schmidt, Irvine J. Shubert, 
George N. Shuster, Eugene Speicher. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
No. 2706 


IN ASSEMBLY 
March 6, 1946 


Int. 2423 


Introduced by Mr. MITCHELL—+read once and referred to the Committe 
on Ways and Means . 


AN ACT 


To amend the education law, in relation to creating in the 
university the division of painting, sculpture and graphic 
arts; providing for the appointment of a supervisory board; 
defining its powers and duties; and making an appropriation 
therefor 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assem- 

bly, do enact as follows: 


Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the public policy of this state to 
encourage and promote the creation of works of art by residents of the 


- state and to exhibit such and other works of art throughout the state in 
' various state and public buildings, schools, colleges, libraries, hospitals, 


and other civic and cultural institutions. 

§ 2. Chapter twenty-one of the laws of nineteen hundred nineteen, 
entitled “An act relating to education, constituting chapter sixteen of 
the consolidated laws,” having been amended generally by chapter one 
hundred forty of the laws of nineteen hundred ten, is hereby amended by 
ae therein a new section, to be section fifty-four-b, to read as fol- 
ows: 


§ 54-b. Division of painting, sculpture, and graphic arts. (1) There 
is hereby created and there shall be maintained in the university the 
division of painting, sculpture and graphic arts. The division shall be 
subject to the supervision of a board consisting of seven members, who 
shall be appointed by the governor as follows: (A) three members, to be 
known as museum members as hereinafter provided; shall be chosen 
from among those nominated as museum members as hereinafter pro- 
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vided; (B) three members, to be known as artist members, shall be chosen 
from among those nominated as artist members as hereinafter provided; 
and (C) one member shall be the director of the state museum for the 
time being. Of the first three museum members and the first three artist — 
members to be appointed, one in each class shall be appointed for a term — 
of one year, one for two years and one for three years; and upon the 
expiration of the term of any museum or artist member, his successor — 
shall be appointed for a term of three years. For each museum member — 
and each artist member to be appointed, there shall be nominated two 
persons as follows: the museums located in the state and actively con- 
cerned with contemporary art which are registered with the division under — 
the rules and regulations adopted by the board shall nominate persons” 
who are museum directors, curators, or employees occupying similar — 
positions, and the two persons receiving the highest number of votes — 
cast by registered museums, under balloting procedure prescribed by the — 
board, shall be deemed the museum nominees. The registered museums’ 
shall also submit to the board, pursuant to balloting prescribed by the ~ 
board, the names of six persons qualified to serve as artist members of : 
the board whose names shall then be submitted by the board to registered — 
artists’ organizations and the two persons receiving the highest number 
of votes cast by such registered artists’ organizations, under balloting pro- 
cedure prescribed by the board, shall be deemed the artist nominees. 
Only those nominated for appointment as museum or artist members as 
herein prescribed shall be qualified for appointment by the Governor; 
provided, however, that prior to the registration with the board of the 
art museums and the artists’ organizations as herein provided, the Gover- 
nor may request the museums in this state actively concerned with con- 
temporary art to recommend for appointment museum and artist members 
to serve as the original members of the board. Members of the board as 
such shall serve without compensation, except that they may be reimbursed — 
for expenses incurred in connection with the discharge of their duties. 
The board shall elect a chairman and a vice chairman from its members — 
and shall select or employ an executive director who may be, but is not — 
required to be, a member of the board, and such other officers or employ- 
ees as may be considered necessary in the judgment of the board. Subject 
to the advice and approval of the board, its functions shall be administered 
and executed by the executive director who shall serve at the pleasure of 
the board. The executive director shall receive a minimum annual salary 
of six thousand seven hundred dollars, annual increments of three hundred — 
dollars and a maximum annual salary of eight thousand two hundred — 
dollars. He shall cooperate with the director and the staff of the state 
museum and, with the approval of the director, he may utilize the staff 
and the facilities of the state museum. 

(2) The board shall acquire by purchase, gift or otherwise, from artists 
who are residents of the state, paintings, sculpture and movable bas-reliefs, 
drawings and fine prints (exclusive of mural decorations, stained glass and 
immovable bas-reliefs, fountains, monuments, gateways and other struc- 
ture of a permanent nature intended for ornamentation and commemora- 
tion) for allocation, installation and distribution to, in and among public 
educational institutions, hospitals, civic and other buildings owned, oper- 
ated or leased by the state or any political subdivision thereof and, until 
so allocated, to be suitably displayed in the state museum. Said works of 
art may also be circulated for educational and cultural purposes in and 
among colleges, high schools and secondary schools, libraries, hospitals 
and other civic and cultural institutions, under and pursuant to such rules 
and regulations and upon such terms, including the payment of fees or 
expenses, as the board shall prescribe. Whenever any such works of art 
are allocated for permanent exhibition to an educational institution, hos- 
pital, civic or other building owned, operated or leased by any political 
subdivision of the state, the board shall require such political subdivision 
to pay to the state such proportionate part of the cost of the acquisition 
of such works of art as the board, in its discretion, shall determine to be 
fair and reasonable, 

(3) From funds allocated to the board, artists may be commissioned to 
create works of art of the character hereinbefore mentioned. No work or 
works shall be purchased from any one artist, nor shall any artist be com- 
missioned to create a work or works of art for which such artist will be 
paid, in any one fiscal year, a sum in excess of twelve hundred dollars, 
exclusive, in the case of sculpture, of the cost of casting. 

(4) In addition to the aforementioned functions the board shall also 
act in an advisory capacity to the state museum and its director on all 
matters involving works of art and the fine arts. The state museum shall be 
the custodian of all works of art acquired by the board and shall perform 
the standard curatorial functions with respect thereto. 

(5) The board is authorized to establish rules and regulations for the 
performance of its functions, including the determination of fees and 
oe registration of art museums and artists’ organizations located in the 
state. 

§ 3. The sum of seventy-five thousand dollars ( $75,000.00) , or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated to the board to carry 
into effect the purposes and provisions of this act and out of said sum the 
board may reimburse the state museum for any expenses incurred by such 
state museum in connection with any functions which it may have per- 
formed in fostering and promoting the work of the board. 

§ 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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EXxpLANATION—Matter in italics is new; matter in brackets [ ] is old law to be omitted. 
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MUSEUMS AND WORLD PEACE | 


I CAN’T think of anything more monstrously fool-hardy 
than for a non-member of the guild to talk to its lords and 
masters about museums and galleries in the contemporary 
world. I gather from a reading of such of the professional 
literature as comes my way that the frontiers of this subject 
are dangerous even for veterans who have spent the greater 
part of their lives soldiering among the thickets and cow paths 
of the country. The snipers who there abound have no respect 
apparently for the rank, the size or even for the uniform of 
those they pot at. They would as soon shoot a general as a 
sergeant. The fun is in the falling body, not the victory of 
arms. And a civilian target—even a civilian target without an 
umbrella—will serve for lack of better. My own disguise as a 
former functionary of the national library will not, I feel cer- 
tain, protect me. Libraries and art galleries are only super- 
ficially alike. A librarian is damned for what he hasn’t got: 
the director of a gallery for what he has. One does not expect 
sympathy from the victims of other ills. As a matter of fact 
one learns soon enough not to expect sympathy even from the 
victims of one’s own. 

I have however this much justification for venturing upon 
the stricken field. The whole question of the role of galleries 
and museums has become, in the last few years, a question 
of immediate concern to the generality of the citizens—and 
from a point of view rather different from that previously 
assigned to us. We are no longer concerned with the decisions 
of directors and boards of trustees and curators solely from 
the point of view of the museum visitor. We are concerned 
with their decision as citizens of a new and dangerous world 
who have been compelled by events beyond our control, or 
any man’s, to reexamine our institutions with a view to deciding 
how far and in what way they can help us to survive. We are 
flattered that the lords and masters of the guild should con- 
tinue to debate the ancient question whether the galleries and 
museums exist for us or for those, wiser than we, who best know 
how to use them. But though we are flattered we also feel, with 
all respect, that the subject is now less interesting than it was. 
The urgent question seems to us, or some of us, to be quite 
different. The urgent question seems to us to be the question 
whether the galleries and museums could be more useful than 
they now are in furthering the necessary work we have to do— 
the work we have, all of us, to do, scholars and visitors alike. 

That work is not difficult to describe. The difficulty is to 
make the words of the description carry their literal and 
simple meaning. They have been used so often as the banal 
slogans of a rhetorical idealism that their plain significance 
and sense have almost vanished, like the meaning of a piece of 
decorative bunting which once spelled out a message on a ship 
at sea. And yet there never was a time in human history when 
it was more essential to take their simple meaning and to 
understand it and to act. The work to be done is the work of 
building in men’s minds the image of the world which now exists 
in fact outside their minds—the whole and single world of which 
all men are citizens together. The constitution of UNESCO 
puts part of the labor in these terms: “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men it is in the minds of men that the defenses of the 
peace must be constructed.” There are other and perhaps better 
ways of saying the same thing but the essential meaning is 
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obvious enough—too obvious for most of us. The essential mean- 
ing is that we will either prevent the next war at the one point 
in time and space where it can be prevented—in the intentions 
of the generation which will make it—or the next war will 
not be prevented at all. There are no longer physical defenses 
against the weapons of warfare. There are only the defenses 
of the human spirit. Those of us who have devoted our lives 
in one way or another to the things of the spirit may take 
such satisfaction as we choose in the present demonstration 
of its power—a demonstration which even the Philistines 
acknowledge now. But our satisfaction must be tempered by 
the realization that this triumph has its responsibilities as 
well—that if it is in the minds of men that the defense of the 
peace will be constructed then those whose business is with 
the minds of men must make the defenses of the peace their 
charge. | 

That conclusion has, of course, its paradoxical aspect but it 
is no less true for that. Those of us who have carried the 
responsibility for the great collections of books and paintings 
and objects of scientific value in the past have been accus- 
tomed to think of ourselves as the wards of public policy, not its 
executors. The great collections were victims of the wars: not 
defenses against them. The one duty of the librarian or the 
curator was to bury his treasures deep and safe. Peace was 
for the politicians to maintain and the soldiers to defend. The 
suggestion therefore that these institutions have now a different 
and more positive role to play may strike some of us as willful 
and perverse. But the perversity and the willfulness are in th 
logic of the time. It is the soldiers themselves who assure us 
that, although they can destroy with devastating efficiency, 
they cannot defend at all. And it is the politicians who confess 
themselves so far unable to maintain the peace by politic 
means that they have even failed to make the one peace which 
a final and unconditional military victory has put in thei 
hands, 

The truth is that peace like war has become a totality—an 
for a far better reason. War is said to have become total becau 
it affects, not armies alone, but entire populations. Peace i 
total because only a total effort of the peoples of the ea 
a recognition by the people everywhere of the community o 
their world and of their lives, is capable of creating peace unde 
the conditions of our time. The time has gone by when offici 
representatives of the several nations could make peace wi 
pen and paper by barter and agreement just as the time h 
gone by when wars can be left to champions to fight. The pea 
of precarious balance, of negotiation and trade, is not peace ai 
all in a world possessed of the weapons of annihilation an 
surprise which are now available to mankind, 

What is required now is a very different agreement and ¢ 
very different communication: a communication between ma 
kind and man; an agreement that we are, and must conduc! 
ourselves as though we were, one kind, one people, dweller 
on one earth. What is required, in other words, is a recognitio 
in common—a recognition by all of us together that the worl 
is not at all what we have been taught from the beginnings 
history to think it, but something else—that the world is n 
an archipelago of islands of humanity divided from each othe 
by distance and by language and by habit, but one land, on 
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hole, one earth in which the hurt of one is the hurt of all 
and the menace of any part the menace of every part. 

What this means to a consideration of the role of the insti- 
ution of culture in our time is obvious. The labor our time 
as to perform is not at all the labor described by those who 
alk in political terms of the creation of a united world as 
hough the united world were something to be constructed in 
he future by the lawyers and the drafters of constitutions and 
he statesmen. The labor to be performed is a labor of recog- 
ition—of vision and imagination and recognition. The unity 
pf the world for better or for worse exists now. It has existed 
for many years. But because it has existed without recognition, 
because it has been denied in the practice of politics and be- 
rayed in the habits of man’s minds it has existed only to do 
arm—to breed wars and to defeat the hope of peace as it is 
defeating that hope today. What is lacking is not the singleness 
pf the world. What is lacking is the recognition of the single- 
ess—the recognition inwardly in the focus of the spiritual eye 
ot outwardly in the demonstrations of the intellect. 

But it is precisely to their power to communicate such recog- 
itions that the great cultural institutions of our civilization 
owe their influence and their honor. A library is a great deal 
ore than the sum total of the books of which it is composed. 
It is also the order of reason and of time in which its books 
are arranged. A gallery of art is not merely a number of 
pictures and statues of more or less interest and beauty. It 
is also the organization of those objects and their relation 
o each other. A museum of science is not merely a museum 
of scientific objects. It is also a structure of the human mind. 
e great galleries and libraries and museums—those which 
ere great in themselves and not because of the accidents of 
Ipossession—have had, with all their differences, one charac- 
eristic in common. They have been maps and charts of time. 
hey have provided the means by which new generations of 
mankind could find themselves in the chronology of the human 
spirit. 

The great galleries and museums, the famous libraries and 
institutes, in other words, have been from the beginning instru- 
ments of just such recognition as is now required of us. But 
never until now was the explicit acknowledgement of that 
function necessary either to the people or to them. And never 
until now was it necessary to state that function in the uni- 
versal terms which now impose themselves. The early Ameri- 
can galleries may well have been conscious of the fact that 
hey were opening some measure of the European or the 
Oriental past to the citizens of the new continent, as the princes 
and patrons of the Renaissance were aware that they had 
placed their time in the perspective of antiquity, but the con- 
ception of the gallery or the museum as the glass in which the 
total community of the human spirit can best be seen—can 
alone, perhaps, be seen—was surely not as general in any other 
ase as it has now become; and surely not as necessary. Music 
and mathematics, it was once fashionable to say, were the 
universal languages—by which it was intended to imply that 
everything else was spoken in a national language of its own. 
And yet the great libraries and the great galleries were there 
to demonstrate to anyone with ears to pierce their silence that 
the extraordinary characteristic of human cultures is their 
human likeness, and that it is precisely because the differences 
are slight that they are cherished. 

a What more should be required of these institutions now it 
2 not surely for a layman to suggest. The facts themselves 
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however seem to dictate certain conclusions. One has to do with 
the attitude of the institutions toward themselves. There is, I 
am aware, a vigorous and well armed opposition to the notion 
that museums and galleries should be more articulately con- 
scious of their role as agencies of adult education than they 
are. It is a point of view which one can only respect whether 
one shares it or not. Beauty should never draw its own moral 
and art cannot be taught but only discovered. Nevertheless 
there would seem to be something a little hypocritical in pre- 
tending that the vast intellectual scaffolding of scholarships 
and history and geography on which these objects of art are 
hung is not there at all—that the accidents of discovery are 
accidents in deed and not, what in fact they are, the pitfalls 
set by skillful curators for the innocent in soul. The Sunday 
afternoon visitors may wish to believe that the delight they 
feel in a Florentine head and a Polynesian figure is as acci- 
dental as the delight they experienced as children in the disorder 
and surprise of their grandmothers’ attics, but the citizens 
of a desperately tested world are entitled to the truth. If it 
is true that the human beings who inhabit the world are one 
with each other in those expressions of their lives which are 
most profoundly human, then it should be possible to convey 
a recognition of that fact to a generation of living men and 
women which stands in desperate need of just that certainty. 
It should be possible moreover without any vulgarization or 
betrayal of institutional integrity. For what is suggested is not 
that the institutions of culture should pretend to be something 
other than they are but that they should be what they actually 
are more openly and more explicitly and more eloquently than 
they have ever been before. 

There may be—there undoubtedly are—difficulties in the 
way which are not obvious to the inexperienced. But the pecu- 
liar appropriateness of the means to the end and the critical 
and urgent importance of the end must be obvious to anyone. 
As we stumble and pitch and slide deeper and deeper into mis- 
understanding with Russia it must be increasingly apparent that 
the ordinary instruments of international communication are 
no longer adequate to the preservation of the peace or even to 
the preservation of an atmosphere in which peace remains the 
absolute end in view. The more our officials talk together in 
their capacity as representatives of their nations the further 
apart the nations drift. And the further apart they drift the 
more obvious it becomes that only channels of communication 
which touch the peoples themselves can restore the human 
interchange upon which the hope of understanding must be 
built. 

The officials of the press services who contend that suspicion 
and mistrust would vanish if the Russian censorship came down 
and American correspondents were admitted to the Soviet 
Union can hardly have thought the problem through. What is 
lacking on both sides is something more fundamental than 
news—something that news alone could never supply. What is 
lacking is a sense on both sides of the people as people—of the 
people as human beings—of the people, in brief, as their arts 
and their literature and their technology and their physical 
and intellectual life express them. It may seem a surprising 
statement in a country which has always regarded the expres- 
sions of its cultural life as of minor importance—a country 
which can elect a congressman who feels himself competent to 
announce to the world that the American people are sick of cul- 
ture—but it is a fact notwithstanding that the great institutions 
of American culture offer a better and more practical and useful 
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means toward’ the essential end of Soviet-American*understand- | 
ing, than the whole machinery of the American press, and a 
ereat part of the American political structure beside. ; 

What is true of the immediate problem of defending the 
peace—or what passes now for the peace—is even truer of the 
affirmative problem of creating the peace in the future—of 
creating a true and lasting peace in the few years, the few 
months, in which that labor will still be possible. The great cul- 
tural institutions which express and make palpable the common 
civilization of this earth—or which can express it if they have 
the will, for they do not lack the means—the great cultural 
institutions have a part to play in the critical decision of our 
time as important and as responsible as the part to be played 
by any man, whatever his office, or by any agency of public life, 
whatever its claim to influence or power. If the museums and 
galleries and libraries of any considerable part of the earth were 
to devote themselves explicitly and affirmatively to the demon- 
stration of that unity and wholeness of knowledge and of art to 
which in fact they are dedicated, they would do more to pre 
pare the world for peace than can now be done by any other 
means. What they consider their duty in these circumstances is 
for their officers to say, but the facts, I think, are plain. 
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XAVIER GUERRERO 


(Continued from page 28) 
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Left of the left, its contents were such that neither right, 
nor center, nor left, could find any solace in it; and it was 
butted in turn by enraged politicians. Guerrero, Orozco, 
Siqueiros, contributed to it some of their most mordant 
graphic works, got fired from their mural jobs in retaliationg 
were hounded by a not too gentle political police. . 

The paper was paginated in reverse, the contents of the first 
page being printed on the verso of the last sheet, an apparen 
artistic oversight that allowed the paper to be read straight a 
a poster. Siqueiros and Guerrero, loaded with a pail of “4 
and a roll of “Machetes”, used to sally forth at four A.M. 
after the street lamps were extinguished and before the first 
stirrings of day. They stealthily pasted the paper at strategi 
street corners, where its illustrations, cut in wood on a mur 
scale, took added impact from the red glow of dawn. 

More than a decade of travels interrupted Guerrero’s tech 
nical researches and art realizations, taking him to easter 
Europe and western Asia, to live among Caucasians an 
Kirghiz, Cossacks and Tartars. 

Most important of the murals executed after his return a 
those he did in Chile, as a cultural ambassador of the Mexic 
Republic. The town of Chillan had been destroyed by a leth 
earthquake in 1939, and help came from the sister republi 
Mexico donated a school and its decorations. While Xavie 
painted the hall in fresco (two floors, a staircase, and ceiling: 
an area close to 400 square meters), Siqueiros decorated th 
library in Duco, (See Macazine or Art, December, 1943 
Editor.) 

No sharper contrast could exist between two stylistic te 
peraments. Siqueiros recreated the bloody dynamism of th 
catastrophe under guise of the maimed, shrieking figure of 
semi-mythical Indian hero. Guerrero, with selfless respect fo 
a people sated with tragedy, painted symbols of reconstructio 
and of hope. Wrote Chilean Pablo Neruda, “An outer hars 
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grandeur, an inner clear core of medular freshness. The peas- 
ants of my country will detain their horses alongside the deco- 
rated school, and look long at Guerrero’s figures, obscurely 
conscious of the secret roots, the hidden waters that link our 
nations under a vast continent.” 

Before painting on it, Xavier observes an architecture with 

the same oriental minuteness with which he dissects a flower. 
he standing building is, unlike its blueprint, a fragment of a 
larger habitat, ruled remotely by sea, sun, and stars. The 
painter encourages natural phenomena to intrude upon his 
geometrical schemes and to propose optical accidents that he 
will make his norms. Outside the Chillan school, a pool of 
water strews shivering slivers of sunlight through the windows 
and on a ceiling at certain hours of the day. Guerrero slanted 
figures in movement after their diagonal play, in contrapunto 
to the ceiling square. This obeisance paid to the immaterial is 
repaid when, every late afternoon, the figures swim in re- 
flected light. 
His other Chilean mural is inside a modern hall, used as a 
recreational club for workers. A man and woman, each over 
hirty feet long, fill walls whose strong inner slants join at the 
op in a V barrel vault, where a child levitates in zenithal 
position. Of a sustained, fruity goyava pink, the fresco is 
painted on a mortar rich in cement, modeled in part with thin 
airbrushed films. The mood is one of lassitude after an exertion 
hat may be work or war. 

Guerrero usually does not paint to a scale that fits exhibition 
alls, nor subjects flattering to a period drawing room, and 
yet he has experimented in small scale, subdued, non-didactic, 
surprisingly intimate easel pictures that contrast with his pub- 
ic style. These he paints in Duco over costal de ixtle, a local 
sunny sack that comes in graded textures, from the tough, 
airy fiber of the common magueye pulquero to the medium 
oughness of the Yucatan hennequen. He coats the coarse stuff 
ith a mixture of fine plaster, sulphur, zinc white, glue and 
arnish, that hardens with the paint to wall hardness. 

We learn from Guerrero how an Indian visualizes Indians, 
and that is not as plumed, chanting, dancing natives, caught 
by the tourists (be they foreigners or Mexican citizens) dis- 
zorged by motorcades on a given village, on the one day of 
e year when it does not look or act like itself. 

Xavier succeeds in painting silence and repose, eminent 
haracteristics of his race, so forgotten by artists who specialize 
n painting Indians. To open a vast store of Amerindian knowl- 
pdee, he needs but close his eyes to disturbing exterior spec- 
acles, of which he has so often and so forcefully been an actor, 
id let speak an ancestral voice. That his easel pictures are so 
surprisingly quiet proves that they are the unadulterated echo 
of such a wordless meditation; they do not attempt to “put 
bver” anything. They are simply the essence of a nature pitched 
iner than most to that which is of wide human worth in a given 
slood and locale. The deep root nurtures a calm blossom, like 
he black spears that stretch against a white moon in one of his 
iner flowerpieces. Far from modeling itself after a Fenimore 
ooper yarn, the Indian art of Xavier Guerrero treads on 
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eline padded paws. 
SHRONOLOGY OF FEKE’S PICTURES 


The Feke exhibition, which brought roughly-half of the artist’s 
nown pictures under a single roof, offered an unrivaled oppor- 
inity to make a chronological analysis of his work. Using his 
ated canvases as starting points, I have attempted to divide his 
ortraits into groups that were painted at about the same time. 
oer ¥ 
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The major considerations were stylistic similarity and the over-all 
evolution of his technique and approach; the fact that portraits 
of sitters who lived close together often fell into the same groups 
was a helpful sign. Where some doubt as to the date of the canvas 
remained in my mind, I have added a question mark in parentheses 
after the title of the picture. No attempt has been made to determine 
the chronological sequence of pictures that fall in a single group. 
Canvases that were not in the exhibition and thus not available 
for detailed comparison, are not included. In making up this list, 
I have profited from detailed discussions with Lloyd Goodrich, 
who is in substantial agreement with my conclusions. The following 
classifications are not put forward as conclusive, but rather as a 
preliminary effort to bring order into a chaotic situation. 


BEFORE 1741 


Levinah (“Phiany”) Cock, so-called, of Long Island. Coll. Robert 
Feeks Cox. (If actually by Feke.) 


1741 

Isaac Royall and His Family, Coll. Harvard University. 

and dated Sept. 15, 1741.) 
C.1742-C.1745 

Pamela Andrews, so-called. (?) Coll. Museum of Art, 
Island School of Design. (Considerably repainted.) 

Rev. John Callender, of Newport. Coll. Rhode Island Historical 
Society. (Signed and dated 1745.) 

Robert Feke. Coll. Henry Wilder Foote. 

Gershom Flagg IV, of Boston. Coll. Henry Wilder Foote. 

Mrs. Gershom Flagg IV, of Boston. Coll. Henry Wilder Foote. 

Rev. Thomas Hiscox, of Newport Coll. Countess Lazlo Széchényi. 
(Signed and dated 1745.) 

Mrs. Joseph Wanton, of Newport (?). Coll. Redwood Library and 
Athenaeum. 


(Signed 


Rhode 


C.1746 

Dr. Phineas Bond, of Philadephia. Coll. Miss Fanny Travis Cochran. 

Tench Francis, of Philadelphia. Coll. Metropolitan Museum. 
(Signed and dated 1746.) 

Miss Mary McCall, so-called, of Philadelphia. Coll. Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

Mrs. William Peters, of Philadelphia. Coll. Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

Edward Shippen, Jr., 
Willing. 

Mrs. Charles Willing, of Philadelphia. Coll. 
Willing. (Signed and dated 1746.) 

Ebenezer Flagg, of Newport (?). Coll. Countess Lazlo Széchényi. 

Mrs. Ebenezer Flagg, of Newport (?). Coll. Countess Lazlo 
Széchényi. 

Gershom Flagg, III, of Newport (?). Coll. of Countess Lazlo 
Széchényi. 

Simon Pease, of Newport (?). Coll. Mr. and Mrs. Myron Taylor. 


of Philadelphia (?). Coll. Edward Shippen 


Edward Shippen 


C.1748-—1750 

Charles Apthorp, of Boston. Coll. Cleveland Museum of Art. 
(Signed and dated 1748.) 

Mrs. Charles Apthorp, of Boston. Coll. Mr. and Mrs. B. P. P. 
Moseley. (Signed and dated 1748.) 

Ralph Inman, of Cambridge, Mass. Coll. William Amory. 

Mrs. Ralph Inman, of Cambridge, Mass. Coll. William Amory. 

Josiah Martin, of Long Island and Antigua. Coll. Toledo Museum 
of Art. (There is no reason to believe that the landscape back- 
ground of this picture is intended to represent the Long Island 
shore, since similar conventionalized views of bays and hills are 
found in several other Fekes, notably Isaac Winslow.) 

Mrs. Josiah Martin, of Long Island and Antigua. Coll. Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 

John Rowe, of Boston (?). Coll. J. Rowe Webster. 

Richard Saltonstall, of Haverhill, Mass. Coll. Mrs. Richard Middle- 
cott Saltonstall. 

Mrs. Barlow Trecothick. Coll. Mr. and Mrs. B. P. P. Moseley. 

Unknown Lady. Coll. Brooklyn Museum. 

Isaac Winslow, of Boston. Coll. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


—James THomMas FLExner. 
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L’oeuvre gravé de Manet. By Marcel Guérin. Paris, Librairie 
Floury, 1944. 

Lettres de Degas. Edited by Marcel Guérin. Paris, Editions 
Bernard Grasset, 1945. 

Duranty: La Nouvelle Peinture—I1876. Edited by Marcel 
Guérin. Paris, Librairie Floury, 1946. é' 

Huit Sonnets d’Edgar Degas. Introduction by Jean Nepveu 
Degas. Paris, La Jeune Parque, 1946 (Ameri? Distribu- 
tors: Wittenborn and Co., New York). 


Degas a la recherche de sa technique. By Denis Rouart. Paris, 
Librairie Floury, 1945. 


Exactly forty years ago, in 1906, Moreau-Nélaton—the Va- 
sari of che French nineteenth century—published in Paris a 
catalogue of Manet’s etc’ ings, lithographs, etc. Printed in a 
small edition, this important book has long been unobtainable, 
During many years of research, Marcel Guérin has been able 
to correct whatever errors were to be found in Moreau- 
Nélaton’s work, and also to complete his list by a number of 
new pieces or hitherto unknown states. Yet, though he put his 
name on the new catalogue, he has given more than ample 
credit to Moreau-Nélaton’s pioneering; he has reprinted com- 
pletely the latter’s introduction, which indeed remains one of 
the most authoritative essays on Manet’s graphic output. Mr. 
Guérin, restricting himself to the less spectacular work of revis- 
ing every note, controlling every state, describing all vari 
tions and carrying mentions of prices up to Paris auctio 
under the occupation, has done an excellent job. Considerin 
that this book was published in the very year of France’s li 
eration, it is surprisingly well presented and carefully printe 
with illustrations of most of the states listed, and a number of 
reproductions of preparatory drawings or other works relat 
to the prints. The plates are large and clear. No library, no 
museum and no print collector can afford to ignore this val 
able publication. 

Not many artists have drawn such a strict line between the 
art and their life as has Degas. If the painter is familiar to 
through his work, we know the man only through the oftei 
contradictory accounts of those who met him. But of the few 
whom he really admitted into his privacy, none—with the ex. 
ception of Ernest Rouart—has confided his recollections 
posterity. Thus today we cannot approach Degas otherwi 
than through the writings of such casual acquaintances of h 
as George Moore, Ambroise Vollard or Georges Riviére. Not 
ing, therefore, is of greater importance for our knowledge 
Degas than the collection of his letters, edited by Marcel Guéri 
of which a second edition has just appeared. It has the decisi 
advantage over the first, published in 1931, of containi 
sixty-two new letters, among them several highly importa 
ones to Dihau, Bracquemond, Lepic, the Rouarts and Susan 
Valadon, as well as an entirely new set of twenty-five illustra- 
tions, mostly after unpublished or little known drawings (the 
are several amazing self-portraits, of which a late one is pa 
ticularly revealing and quite unexpected in its nervous a 
unflattering conception). It is regrettable, however, that t 
excellent photographs of the old artist by his friend Bartholo 
have not again been included. This second edition also featu 
in an appendix some unpublished recollections of Degas 
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aul Poujot, letters by George Moore and important excerpts 
om Daniel Halévy’s diary (1891-93) , transcribing conversa- 
ions with the painter. The painstakingly detailed and precise 
otes by Marcel Guérin provide the reader with all desirable 
ackground information. I am happy to report that an Eng- 
sh translation of this essential publication is now being pre- 
ared by Bruno Cassirer, Publishers, in London. It will even 
jontain some additional material, since Marcel Guérin has 
ecently discovered a new lot of letters to the artist’s friend 
ames Tissot. Thus Degas’ all-important self-portrait in prose 
jill reach the American reader in an even more complete 
ersion. 

Marcel Guerin has extended his loving care for everything 
at concerns Degas to one of the -painter’s most intimate 
iends, Edmond Duranty, and has re-issued the latter’s 
amphlet, “La Nouvelle Peinture,” with an introduction and 
otes. Published originally in 1876, while impressionists were 
ull in the midst of their struggle for recognition, th's little 
ssay belongs to those historical deruments, now impossible 
p find, which are more often mentioned than read. Among 
e few who studied it carefully was Edouard Vuillard, who had 
copied since he could not obtain it otherwise, and who recom- 
ended it to all his friends. 

Though one of the founders of the naturalist movement in 
(he has been called the “primitif of the realist 
ovel”), Duranty has never been well known as an author. 
o the more prolific Zola went both fame and recognition as 
ead of the school. Yet, Duranty’s role was not a negligible 
ne; his novels are not without merit and one of them has 
ecently been reprinted in Paris. In his youth an ardent 
dmirer of Courbet, he later revered Degas, almost the only 
ainter of the impressionist group whom he accepted without 
eservations. His pamphlet, which appeared on the occasion of 
e second exhibition of the group, will be of special interest 
o all students of the impressionist movement, for here speaks 
witness who knew all the men about whom he writes. It is 
aid that his opinions and his only half-hearted support of 
he impressionists reflects the views of his friend Degas. 
iviére has gone so far as to pretend that the painter actually 
ictated his reflections to Duranty, but there can be no doubt 
hat Duranty’s convictions merely coincided with those of 
Degas and that the similarity of their views was precisely the 
basis of their long friendship. Duranty did not need to depend 
mn a “ghost” for his writing, but Degas may have been pleased 
9 find in him a mouthpiece for the convictions they held in 
ommon. Mr. Guérin studies this important question in his 
mtroduction and rounds out Duranty’s pamphlet by well- 
hosen passages on his painter-friends, gathered from other 
itings by Duranty. His footnotes are particularly helpful 
ince Duranty abstained in many cases from naming painters 
nd referred to them through allusions which may not always 
e clear to present-day readers. 

-Duranty’s relationship with Degas is also touched upon— 
hough not sufficiently—in Jean Nepvew Degas’ otherwise very 
eadable introduction to a new edition of eight sonnets by 
Degas. They were published first in 1914 in an edition of only 
wenty copies, which the painter apparently destined for his 
riends only. Degas had actually composed the sonnets some 
wenty-five years before and the fact that he deemed them 
orth printing a few years before his death shows that he saw 
nthem more than the expression of a passing fancy. As with 
verything he did, he had taken his rhymes quite seriously 
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and had submitted them to Mallarmé for corrections. We learn 
from the introduction that he even complained to the poet: “It 
is not ideas which I lack. I have even too many of them!” and 
that Mallarmé replied: “Sonnets are not done with ideas, 
Degas, but with words.” Of course, words were not exactly 
Degas’ medium, yet he used them rather cleverly and his 
sonnets have a definite though somewhat old-fashioned charm. 
Some are a little awkward in their expressions, others a little 
self-conscious, but all have the touch of a highly cultivated 
personality who achieved distinction in anything he did. 
American readers will probably not be sensitive to their dainty 
flavor of days gone by, yet they will nevertheless want to own 
this exquisite little volume, presented like a de-luxe edition and 
beautifully illustrated with a number of unknown drawings in 
black and white as well as in color. The lovely typography of 
this book preserves the illusion of the small, privately printed 
edition as which it originally appeared. 

Degas is the subject of still another book, this one devoted to 
his various techniques as an artist. The author, Denis Rouart, 
is the grandson of one of the painter’s most intimate friends 
and the son of one of his rare pupils (besides being a grand- 
son of Berthe Morisot and a grandnephew of Manet). Nobody 
could be better suited to inquire into Degas’ various and not 
always orthodox methods of procedure. But Mr. Rouart did not 
rely solely on what he might have learned from his parents; 
he has done considerable and most careful research, besides 
having studied, with extreme care, a great number of works by 
Degas. The result is a succession of essays on the painter’s 
methods in working with gouache, with oil on paper or on 
oiled paper, with pastels or oils, on his monotypes, etchings, 
drawings, etc. In every case a special effort is made to show how 
far Degas followed the customary procedures, how he ventured 
into experimentation and how he achieved new forms of ex- 
pression. “All his life was spent in research, in the esthetic 
domain as well as in that of technique” is Mr. Rouart’s con- 
clusion. It is quite fascinating to embark with him into a minute 
examination of Degas’ works, facilitated for the reader by a 
number of well-chosen illustrations, sometimes even by de- 
tails of particularly revealing paintings or pastels. I under- 
stand that Bruno Cassirer in London is considering an English 
edition of this book, which will certainly be welcome in 
America. 

—Jonun Rewatp. 


Mexican Heritage. Photographs by Hoyningen Huene. Text by 
Alfonso Reyes. J. J. Augustin, Inc., New York, 1946. 136 
pp., $7.50. 


Mainly an album of photographs, this book is beautifully put 
together. The halftones are especially successful in rendering the 
vast scale of grays that are the palette of Hoyningen Huene. Cap- 
tions are printed at the end of the volume, so that the plates are 
free to tell their plastic story unhampered by written data, how- 
ever pertinent. 

The rambling, deceivingly casual text of Alfonso Reyes 
stresses nuances, takes for granted the main lines of the story, 
and thus may puzzle north-American readers intent on factual 
estimates. Its virtue lies in its mood, based on the spiritual quali- 
ties and racial traits peculiar to the Mexican. This text gives an 
insider’s account of a story that the photographs retell through 
the eyes of an experienced traveler. 

In the pre-Hispanic section the plates of archeological speci- 
mens accomplish miracles of rescuscitation. They never show 


the chunk of clay or carved stone alone, against the neutral 
ground of a showcase and with a label reminiscent of the num- 
ber in a rogues’ gallery. Even when his subject is lifted out of a 
museum case, Hoyningen Huene suggests what climate, what 
landscape, and often what spiritual mood concurred to produce 
it. Architectural fragments are caught in the process of being 
digested by green leaves that soon remake temple into hill and 
mock the meanders of gesso ornaments with webs of roots not 
a wit less baroque. 

The dosage of mystery in these photographs deepens in the 
same ratio as the sunlight increases. Sunlight brings out, from 
the core of the carved stone, marks even more ancient than those 
left by the pre-Hispanic chisel, the mottled volcanic texture, the 
congealed geological fierceness that matches (and perhaps in the 
beginning inspired) the fierceness of the theogonical concept. 
The tropical zenithal rays that beat upon the ancient remains, 
by disclosing every trail of the tool as well as every chip of 
erosion, make all the more clear to our Greek-fed, routine taste 
the uniqueness of an esthetic that could just as well have evolved 
on another planet as on this continent that had not yet tasted of 
Europe. 

Hoyningen Huene is at his best in a make-believe world 
where he may use the technique of the show window, with its 
pretended scale and elusive depth. When his model is really 
colossal, like the staircase at Teotihuacan, crawling with pagan 
gargoyles, the photograph lacks the conviction evoked by tinier 
spectacles. To his camera, truth is not quite as convincing as 
the white lies of ingenious fiction. 

Of the landscapes, which show the configuration of the Mexi- 
can earth long before the most archaic civilization had intruded 
upon it, the best are the close-ups of leaves and rocks, modeled 
by the sun with the same precision with which it heightens the 
quality of pre-Hispanic sculpture. When the lens takes in 
larger vistas, the tendency is to eschew substance for filigree, to 
cut out artful black silhouettes against a backdrop of clouds. 
Nothing is trite and postcardlike; there is instead a certain 
“Vogue” impeccability, and a curious suggestion of perpetual 
moonlight at variance with this arrid earth which sows the 
spiked maguey over the sharp volcanic rock, and in the ee 
engineers a machine infernale which none has yet conquered. 

A third section, concerned with colonial remains, is the one 
in which Hoyningen Huene adjusts more easily to his subjec 
The catholic architecture that fell upon Mexico as a sprea 
arras of liturgical embroidery is now in tatters; it fits onl 
loosely over a land churned deep by successive revolutions. I 
is this metamorphosis of one era into another, this tension 
tween past theocracy and present laissez-faire that here info 
the sensitive camera vision. The monastery steps smoothed co 
cave by the long traflic of sandaled feet, the deserted refectori 
and fireless kitchens are as much ruins in these plates as 
pagan temples that served forgotten cults; and the planners wh 
had the faith and muscle to build these machines a prier a 
present as a mound of skulls piled in a niche of the splendid 
habitat which their brains once wished and wrought. 

Here again, Hoyningen Huene is at his best in close-ups. 
single tortured face of a saint with enameled doll’s eyes co 
vulsed in ecstasy, its nose eaten by time’s leprosy, revealing 
core of gesso and wood, tells more about colonial mores than 
battalion of saints drilled to stand in the beehive of a baroq 
alterpiece. 

A view of a whole carved and painted ceiling ornate wi 
angels, birds and curliques, is no more rewarding as conce 


jpuman values than a patch of jungle vine. The camera must 
ome closer, catch a unit of the artificial forest to release its sty- 
istic and spiritual flavor. One naked putti with its suggestion 
pf flesh pink, of blueberry magenta lined with gold for a flying 
scarf, fluttering in its childishly holy way among thick stemmed 
buds as gaudily daubed as he, magically concentrates in a single 
plate the anachronistically medieval fervor with which churches 
ere built in Mexico from the sixteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
ury, with the compact crudeness and sincerity that in Europe 
ne associates with the twelfth century. 

From colonial to folk art the borderline wavers, and Hoynin- 
yen Huene includes ex-votos and clothed sculptures that carry us 
straight into the nineteenth century. So intent are the sacred 
lolls, attired in velvets and damasks and moth-eaten linens. on 
performing convincingly their sacred mimicries, that it is diffi- 
ult to think of them in terms of objet d’art. Blood oozes lavishly 
rom wounds in all-over patterns whose brutal and holy meaning 
s neutralized by the photographic refinements of an unusually 
elective eye. Beautiful as are some of these plates, one may feel 
hat the deviation from the original exegetical meaning towards 
decorativeness has been only too successfully realized. As one 
appreciates the delicate tracings drawn in red on white by the 
martyr’s blood, one remains callously unaware of the meaning 
»f martyrdom. 

Only a very few people are pictured in this book and these 
urtively. Live Indians are the heirs of this “Mexican Heritage.” 
But they would intrude in this world which is less their native 
and than a vision that the artist has engendered from delicate 
balances of shapes and refined textural contrasts. The plates 
also stress a clash of two cultures, but fail to indicate how both 
ohabitate in their common heir, the Mexican of today. The 
ixture is dynamic, as witness the many flourishes of social 
hanges, and the few modern works of art that would rate nobly, 
placed alongside the best of pre-Hispanic and colonial works. A 
ew such plates are needed to take us from past into current 
ife, and to justify in plastic terms what use modern Mexico has 
ade of its contrasting heritages. It would also correct the sense 
bf lethal split, of frightful bilocation which—after the plates 
have yielded the kind of abstract delectation that Hoyningen 
uene’s trained shutter finger rarely fails to convey—emerges 
rom a survey of the two Mexicos described. 

—JEAN CHARLOT. 
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DRAWINGS: TO POPULARIZE OR NOT TO POPULARIZE 


he French Drawings in the Collection of His Majesty the 
King at Windsor Castle. By Anthony Blunt. 1945, Oxford 
and London, Phaidon; New York, Oxford University Press 
(published in U.S.A. in 1946). $6.50. 


The surprise and the joke about this book is the distance 
etween the editor’s intention and the public reception. The 
ooksellers place it conspicuously in their windows, expecting 
large sale to non-specialists, and the commercial lay press, 
rhich looks upon the “scholarly” as an object of attack, gives 
amiable notices among the popular books on art. And yet 
is designed as that most abstruse, technical, and dry type of 
ooks for professional art historians, the catalogue of a special 
ollection, filled with inventory numbers, histories of the 
beation of objects, and speculations about attribution. It must 
e admitted that perhaps no one but the reviewer will read 
e text, but since it occupies as many pages as the plates, 
ne would expect it to be noticed more than it has been. 
There are, of course, several things that allowed the pub- 
shers to pull such a fast one. Like the previous volumes of 
e Windsor drawings series, it is given a format and binding 
ke a gift book. It is this first line of offense which has prob- 
bly allowed the publishers to put over a work of exact in- 
brmation on a paying basis. Second and more crucial, it is 
ade so that it can be looked at simply as a picture book. 
ven here, though, its specialist character seeps through, since 
oussin and Claude Lorrain are the only two great artists 
epresented, and they are not in fashion for non-specialists. 
ut only a little concentrated perusal of these pictures will 
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lead to admiration and respect, if our period does not permit 
enthusiasm for however vital a neo-classicism. Poussin’s early 
drawings exist only at Windsor, and his steady increase in 
breadth and expressiveness is beautifully visible. Throughout, 
he composes in groups of figures, and the figures are bundles 
of energetic fibres as their angular movements of limb show. 
Not that they are simply mobile; merely that they can perform 
with intense busy-ness the action of the story they are a 
character in. A figure does not have the potential of a human 
being, but only of Bacchus or Thetis, and functions as a 
specialized iconographic instrument. The stories are odd to us, 
but Poussin tells them with such vigor that it is plain they 
were very living to him. 

The reproductions are generally good, though some are 
fuzzy. Besides the two protagonists, they remind us of some 
good neglected artists like Drouais and Le Sueur, and of some 
art forms, like the Victorian royalty drawings of Lami, that 
are of historical interest only, but need such substantial docu- 
mentation as this. As for Mr. Blunt’s text, it is entirely adequate 
on its own terms; it is typical that a penetrating comment on 
the character of a drawing appears only where there is a need 
to support the attribution. Then he speaks of a “luminous and 
sensitive” Claude, and is quite right—the drawing has the 
luminousness and sensitivity of a Cotman. Chiefly the only 
broad discussions are of ingenious iconographic problems. 

The third reason permitting the appearance of this book is, 
one is sorry to say, its publication in England. There seems to 
be there a wide public which respects the position of the 
specialist, however odd his field, as the keystone in an arch 
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of cultural diffusion. The parallel activities of Americans are 
under constant attack as public insults or worse. The success 
of this series of books may be a minor parallel to that of the 
“Old Vic” and “Henry. V.” May it suggest to our professional 
purveyors of food for thought that, though there is less im- 
mediate profit, they might vary our exclusive diet of candy 
and vitamin pills with some bread and butter and meat. 


Raphael’s Drawings. By Ulrich Middeldorf. H. Bittner & Co., 
New York, 1945. 56 pp., 87 pl. 


There are definite bases for the special position given draw- 
ings in modern times and in America. Most popular ideas on 
art today derive from the special, rather peculiar, esthetic of 
the romantic period, and drawings correspond well to two 
attitudes important to the romantics: spontaneity, and the ex- 
pression of personal feeling. To prove this it is enough to 
point out that the technique of modern painting, since the 
time of Constable and Delacroix, has drawn closer to the 
vivid sketchiness inherent in drawings. “Drawings” said the 
Metropolitan Museum in connection with a recent show, “record 
the artist’s immediate inspiration with freedom and vigor, 
thus affording us a fresh, intimate sense of his true nature, 
of the calibre of his spirit.” In addition to these reasons for 
the liking for drawings, the exhibition of drawings is en- 
couraged by the fact that American museums can buy un- 
questioned and excellent drawings by certain of the greatest 
old masters, but cannot possibly get any paintings by them. 
Besides this, the publication of books of drawings is encouraged 
by the fact that drawings can be reproduced more accurately 
than painting or sculpture. And each of these factors accentu- 
ates the growth of the others. 

Sophisticated dealers and smaller museums have exhibited 
drawings quite often recently, but the number of new drawing 
books is amazing. Such books for the scholar as the second 
edition of Berenson’s “Drawings of the Florentine Painters”, 
its self-styled companion “The Drawings of the Venetian 
Painters” by Mr. and Mrs. Tietze, and Otto Benesch’s study of 
the trends in book illustration, have been accompanied by 
others, designed for work and study but with half an eye 
on the gift trade, such as Tolnay’s “Old Master Drawings” 
and the series of books on the Dutch, Flemish, French, and 
Holbein drawings in the Windsor Castle collection. Done 
purely for enjoyment, in various degrees of sumptuousness, are 
Mr. Popham’s book of Leonardo drawings, the Pantheon 
Press’ big publications of Fragonard, Daumier, and Manet, 
and Dr. Middeldorf’s “Raphael’s Drawings” now under review. 

With Mr. Poore, in the New York Times, one must say 
that nothing in this book is more memorable than its price. 
The Leonardo book, three times as big if not quite so sump- 
tuous, sold for $10.00 and should have been a deterrent. The 
book has to be compared with Adolfo Venturi’s “50 Dessins de 
Raffaello” (Paris, 1927) which sold for $2.00. With all the 
great difference in time and place, there is still an inflationary 
gap. In fact, art books are a good sample of what happens 
without an OPA. 

As book design the volume is superb. Cover, title page, 
paper, type face, all show the greatest care and taste on Mr. 
Bittner’s part. But this is only proper in a sumptuous gift 
book, and one is the more shocked to find that: 1) the draw- 
ings are mostly reduced in scale, often to much less than the 
book’s format; 2) the small title page vignette is counted as 
one of the 87 drawings, though greatly reduced and not 
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reproduced again; 3) number 53 is cut at the bottom, amp 
tating a remark of Middeldorf’s along with a figure (it is 
curious coincidence that this is the only drawing whos 
dimensions are omitted); 4) there is no statement that some 
reproductions are not from photographs but from a copy of 
Fischel’s great corpus of Raphael drawings. 

This last fact means that the quality of reproduction is 
limited by the older facsimiles. Indeed, the plates are often 
somewhat misleading because they are very dark. This is cur. 
rent commercial practice (the buyer, it is held, will consider 
a faint picture a sleazy job) but also corresponds amusingly to 
20th century taste. The black emphasizes the flat, linear pat- 
tern, while for Raphael the tonal variety was a tool for the 
three-dimensional. His modeling is expressive of his suave, 
easy fullness, with no strain of archaic blankness or man- 
neristic clutter, with completely rounded movements and that 
harmonious resolution that makes him the souree—Dr. Middel- 
dorf recalls this in his introduction—of what became the 
academic. 

This introduction is sadly filled with platitudes. Does the 
author feel this way, or only think this the text proper to a 
popular book? From it we learn only that Raphael is great 
because of his honesty, expressiveness, grace, good disposi- 
tion, objectivity, taste, and technical discipline. “A wonderful 
harmony exists between meaning and means, which is difficult 
to describe or explain, because its main effect is that eve 
thing seems right and nothing calls for any particular co 
ment.” The effect is elgtactiod by many quotations about 
Raphael, or ideally linked with him by the author. In justifying 
his use of Mengs, Canova, or B. R. Haydon by their own 
derivation from Raphael, the author forgets that the function 
of modern criticism of the older artists is to make them 
understandable and normal to their latest audience. 

In separating the introduction and the catalogue, the auth 
adheres to the convention which separates the appreciati 
from the knowledge of an artist. The result is that the first 
contains only “appreciation” in the deadliest sense, while the 
latter contains, lost among the abbreviations, a few sharp and 
concrete observations, both by the author (“fluency of mod 
ling, soft light, clarity of space ... delicate, elastic, 
closely interwoven”) and by those he quotes (“quiet figu 
seem ready to move . . . not at all a spectacle of great co 
motion”). Those are the words of Diderot who, unli 
Mengs, is a great figure of the history of criticism. But su 
are sadly few. This is the more unfortunate in that the bo 
seems to document the much-noted revival of liking f 
Raphael, and Middeldorf could have dealt with this pheno 
enon, which is a little mysterious. It may be that this artist 
restfulness, suavity, and completion returns when the roman 
personal feeling, dashing verve, and unfinished spontanei 
are rejected. As the writers of all nations demand the rec 
struction of a myth, and the artists of social realism fi 
that exposés of individual trauma are irresponsible justifyi 
society’s neglect of artists, Raphael’s clarity, calm, and mil 
ness may have a new value, But this would also mean a wani 
of the cult of the drawing. One would then guess that 
book is possible only at a transitional moment, in a kind 
cultural crux, Or was it planned commercially to tap tw 
audiences, the old- and new-fashioned, seducing one with 
charms loved by the other? It is not too fantastic to li 
Raphael with Helion or Shahn, but the problem needs more 
thought. 


—CREIGHTON GILBERT. 
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aryland Artists Exhib. Jan, 28-Feb. 18: New Weols and 
ouaches, 

lters Art Gallery, Jan. 19: The Hudson River School. 
an. 15-March 9: Pottery in the Ancient World. 

TON ROUGE, LA. Hill Memorial Library, Louisiana 
tate University, Jan. 19: Fifty Books of the Year (AIGA). 
an. 10-31: Lipchitz: Prometheus—The Evolution of a 
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'GHAMTON, N. Y. Museum of Fine 
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'OOMINGTON, IND. Art Center, Indiana University, 
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£ Alexander Girard. 

WLING GREEN, OHIO. The Art Workshop, Bowling 
reen State University, Jan. 6-June 5: Bee Gee No Jury 
Show. 
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Institute of Modern Art, Jan. 7-Feb. 16: John Marin Retro- 
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BOZEMAN, MONT. Montana State College, Jan. 
Weols from Hatfield Gal. Jan. 20-Indef: Period Costume 
Dolls. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gallery, Jan. 3-Feb. 2: 
Cleveland Oil Ptgs. Jan. 10-Feb. 4: Ptgs Looted from 
Holland. Jan, 12-Feb. 2: Patteran Exhib. Jan. 8-28: War’s 
Toll of Italian Art (AFA). 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. Cedar Falls Art Association, Jan. 
5-26; Sioux City Weol Show. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. Cedar Rapids Public Library, 
Art Association Gallery, Jan. 5-26: Contemp. Wcols from 
the Coll. of the Whitney Museum of American Art (AFA). 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Museum of Art, 5-31: 

,» Ceramics and Textiles. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute of Chicago, Jan. 12: Mare 
Chagall Exhib. Jan. 17: Mediterranean Textiles; Con- 
stable and Turner: Road to Impressionism. Jan. 9-Feb. 16: 
Emil Zettler Memorial Exhib. 

Chicago Galleries Association, Jan, 
of Mid-West and West. 

Club Women’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers, Jan. 4-26: Oils, 
Weols by members of the Musarts; Ptgs by Donn Fischer. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. Taft Museum, Jan. 12: Ballet 
Sketches. Jan. 15-30: Flower Prints & Arrangements. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. Art Museum, Jan. 1-15: Early 
Pinellas County Ptgs by Mrs. L. B. Skinner. Jan. 16-25: 
Frank French A.N.A. Engrvgs and Oils. Jan. 26-Feb. 10: 
Contemp. Amer. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. Cleveland Museum of Art, Jan. 5: 
Temptation of St. Anthony (AFA). Jan. 15: Latin Ameri- 
can Drwgs circulated by Pan American Union. 

Ten Thirty Gallery, Jan. 4: Weols by Marion Bryson; 
Ceramics, Sculp. by Edris Eckhardt; Xmas Show of Ptgs 
and Crafts. Jan. 1-Feb. 1: Portrait Painters of Cleveland. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, Jan. 
5-26: Understanding the Child Through Art. Jan. 8-26: 
Figari. Jan. 6-27: If You Want to Build a House. 

CONCORD, N. H. New Hampshire State Library, Jan. 2-31: 
Colby Junior College Art Faculty, Oils and Weols. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. Cortland Free Library, Jan. 2-31: One 
man show by Carl Peters. 


7-25: 


Jan. 


1-31: Group of Artists 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


61-63 E. 57th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 30 WEST 54 STREET 


MAIL ENQUIRIES 


TO 


a: F. L. BRAMPTON-—Director 
510, Brecknock Road, Camden Road, N.7 London 


JANUARY EXHIBITIONS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


COSHOCTON, OHIO. Johnson-Humrickhouse Museum, 
Jan. 2: War’s Toll of Italian Art; Norwegian Pottery 
Exhib. Jan, 6-27: Rotary Print Exhib—Nat’l Assn. of 


Women Artists, Inc. 

DALLAS, TEX. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Jan. 19: 57th 
Ann. Amer. Exhib of Wcols and Drwgs (AFA). Jan. 19- 
Feb, 16: Nat’l Serigraph Exhib. Jan. 26-Feb. 23: Artine 
Smith. Jan. 26-Feb. 16: Lucille Jeffries. 

DAYTON, OHIO. Dayton Art Institute, Jan. 6-Feb. 3: 
Jane Reece Retrospective Show; Sol Bauer Sculp.; Holy 
Land Photos (tire Magazine). 

DELAWARE, OHIO. Ohio Wesleyan University, Jan. 1-31: 
Ohio Wesleyan Student Exhib. 

DENVER, COLO. Denver Art Museum, Jan. 
Artists Guild Ann. Jan, 7: Christmas Crafts. 

DETROIT, MICH. Scarab Club, Jan. 14-26: The Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony (AFA). 

Alber House Museum, Jan. 30-Feb. 16: Netherlands and 
Dutch East Indies, Weaving, Silver, Photos. 

Detroit Institute of Arts. Jan. 2-26: Nat’l] Exhib. of Auto- 
mobile Art. Jan, 2-Feb. 2: Three English Artists—Suther- 
land, Tunnard and Moore. Jan. 10-Feb. 23: 100 Selected 
Prints from the Hal. H. Smith Bequest. Jan. 3-31: 101 
Photos by Paul Strand at Alber House Branch. 

DURHAM, N. H. U. of New Hampshire, Jan. 2-Feb. 5: 
Open date. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gallery, Jan. 1-30: Oil Ptgs by 
George Waters. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Evansville Public Museum, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 9: 50 Books of the Year (AIGA). 

FLINT, MICH. Flint Institute of Arts, Feb. 4: Work by 
Paul Klee. Work by Institute Students. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. Fort Wayne Art Museum, Jan, 7-31: 
Prints by John Taylor Arms. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Grand Rapids Art Gallery, Jan. 
3: Gothic Art. 

GREENWICH, CONN. New Lebanon Library, Jan. 17: 
East Port Chester Art Soc., 3rd Ann. Exhib. of Oils and 
Wools. 

GRINNELL, IOWA. Grinnell College, Jan. 6-28: Prints by 
Georges Rouault (Galerie St. Etienne, N. Y.). 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, Jan. 30: Selections from the Singer Coll. 

HARTFORD, CONN. The Advertising and Printing Crafts 
Trade Board, Jan. 12-Feb. 2: Fifty Books of the Year 
(AIGA). 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Jan. 5: Costume Exhib—Amer. Vic- 
toria. Feb. 2: Silversmiths of Four Cties: Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Newport. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII. Honolulu Academy of Arts, Jan. 
5: The Print Makers’ Winter; Xmas Trees; Xmas Tables; 
Nativity Ptgs in the Academy’s Coll. Jan.-Indef: 19th 
Century Hawaii. 


4: Denver 


EARLY AND CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN ART 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS THROUGHOUT THE SEASON 


MILCH 


GAs Loc LOESReISERS 
108 West 57th St., New York 19 


WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN @ GREEK @ ROMAN @ ORIENTAL @ MEDIAEVAL 
RENAISSANCE @ PAINTINGS @ DRAWINGS e@ PRINTS 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, 


INC. 
NEW YORK 19 


Morris Kantor 


Through January 


at the 


Frank Rehn Galleries 


683 Fifth Avenue (Near 54th Street) New York 
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JANUARY EXHIBITIONS (Continued) 


HOUSTON, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Jan. 

5: Oil, 1940-1945 (Standard Oil Co.). Jan. 8-29: Federico 
Cantu Monotypes & Engrvgs. Jan. 12-Feb. 2: Houston- 
owned Works of Art; Sculp. by Charles Umlauf. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. John Herron Art Institute, Jan. 5: 
Early Acquisitions of the Art Assn. of Indianapolis. Feb. 
2: Abstract and Non-Objective Ptgs. Jan. 17-Feb. 16: 
Peruvian Textiles and Pottery. 

IOWA CITY, IOWA. University of Iowa, Jan. 1-31: Tlhi- 
nois Faculty Show, U. of IIl.;: Babylonian Art Objects 
from U. of Pa. Museum. Jan. 6-31: Graduate Show, U. of 
Iowa. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Kalamazoo Institute of Arts, Jan. 
5-25: Upjohn Coll. ‘*Your Doctor Speaks.” 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Kansas City Art Institute, Jan. 5- 
Jan. 31: Manuscript and Early Printing. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Jan. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Coll. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. Museum of Art, U. of Kansas, Jan. 
1-30: 3 Kansas Painters. Jan, 13-Feb. 3: Designed for 
Children (MMA). 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. Museum of Fine Arts, Jan. 12-Feb. 
1: All Ark. Artists Exhib. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Dalzell Hatfield Galleries, Jan. 
1-31: Ptgs by Utrillo. 

James Vigeveno Galleries, Jan. 3-20: Mod. French Ptgs. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. Speed Memorial Museum, Jan. 5- 
Feb. 2: Carl Brenner, Romantic Painter of Ky., 1838- 
1888. 


5-Feb. 1: 


LOWELL, MASS. Whistler's Birthplace, Jan. 1-Feb. 28: 
Methods of Mural Ptg, Grace V. Shepard; Ptgs by Mary 
Earl Wood: Fra Angelo Bomberto Forum of Art. 

LYNCHBURG, VA. Women’s Club, Jan. 5-26: Definitions. 

MADISON, WIS. Wisconsin Union Art Gallery, U. of Wis- 
consin, Jan. 1-27: Adventures on Canvas; Snow Trails. 
Jan. 29-Feb. 18: Men and Materials (Ptgs and Drwgs by 
Huppler and Wilde). 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery of Art, Jan. 5-26: 
The Incas; Down to the Sea in Prints. 

MASSILLON, OHIO. Massillon Museum, Jan. 1-30: Nat'l 
Assn. of Women Artists, Forty Weols. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Chapman Memorial Library, Jan. 6-25: 
Space for Living. 

Layton Art Gallery, Jan. 20: Ptgs by 
Ptgs by Karl Priebe. 

Milwaukee Art Institute, Jan. 5: Art for Xmas Shoppers. 
Jan. 6-Feb. 10: Army Medicine (Abbott Labs. Show). 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. The University Gallery, Jan. 31: 


Carol Blanchard. 


Contemp. Amer. Painters. Jan. 6-31: Proposed Civic 
Center for Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Jan. 6: Chinese Imperial 


Costumes. Jan. 1-Feb. 8: Japanese Color Prints. Jan. 4- 
Feb. 1: Additions to the Coll. of Pre-Columbian Pottery. 
Walker Art Center, Jan. 12: Clarence Laughlin Photos. 
Jan. 9-Feb, 25: Mod. Textile Design. Jan. 15-Feb. 16: 
Pepsi-Cola Ptgs of the Year. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. Montelair 
to Live With. 


{rt Museum, Jan. 1-26: Ptgs 


MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gallery, Jan. 
Woodcuts and Other Prints in Color. Jan, 26-Feb. 12; 
Photos: The Incas—LIFE Magazine. 

NEWARK, N. J. Newark Art Club, Jan. 31: Prints by 
Latin-American Artists. . 

Newark Museum, Feb. 9: Associated Artists of N. J. 

Rabin and Krueger Gallery, Jan. 10: Ptgs by John Rosmini, 
Bernard Gussow, Adolf Konrad, Gus Mager, Moses Soyer. 
Jan, 15-Feb. 15: Weols. and Oils by Adolf Konrad. : 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale University Art Gallery, Jan, 
6-Feb. 1: Mod. Art in Advertising. ) 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Museum, Jan.: Eo 
A. Parke Weols; Harden Pratt Coll. of Primitives; 
Dimick Coll. of Dolls. 2 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado Museum, Jan. 26: 
New Orleans Art League; Eight Watercolorists. Jan, 21- 
Feb. 9: If You Want to Build a House (MMA); Charles 
H. Reinike Ptgs. . 

NEW YORK CITY, 4.C.A., 63 E. 57, Jan. 4: David Bure 
liuk. Jan. 18: Max Schallenger. Jan. 20-Feb. 8: Moses 
Soyer. 

Alonzo, 58 W. 57, Jan. 5: Group Exhib. 

American British Art Center, 44 W. 56, Jan. 4: Christmas 
Show. Jan. 6-25: Christopher Wood. Jan. 26-Feb.: Mane 
Katz. 

Argent, 42 W. 57, Jan. 2-18: Ptgs by Frances C. Me- 
Quillan, Jan. 20-Feb. 1: Weols by Marguerite Bishow. 
Arthur U. Newton, 11 E. 57, Jan. 3-18: Portraits and Char 

acter Studies, oils by Rosa Lee. 


ART SCHOOLS 


OZENFANT 


Officially Approved by Division of Higher Education, University of the State of New York: GI Bill 
of Rights. MR. OZENFANT, Teaching 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS ° 


ARCHITECTURE ° 


SCULPTURE ° 


208 EAST 20th STREET ° 


PAINTING ° 


NEW YORK 3 


WEAVING ° 
CERAMICS 


DESIGN 


Catalog on request 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


LEARN 


EXCELLENT PORTRAIT 
PAINTING AT HOME 


© Portrait painters who 
can PRODUCE LIKE- 
NESSES earn big 
money. Prices today are 
high; sales made before 
painting begins. Under 
our unique Stuart System, men and 
women with no known talent paint 
excellent oil or charcoal likenesses. 
Study the evidence in new 31 Portrait 
Brochure samples. Many earn while 
learning. Book is free on request. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 81 


121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons, 


44 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


4 OEPAPTMENT OF THE MUSFUM OF FINE ARTS 
Classes in The Museum on Huntington Avenue and school 
building. Unlimited contact with Museum collection through 
study and lectures, Professional training in Drawing, Graphic 
Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial 
Art, Ceramics. Est. 1876. Catalog. 


Dvening School in Drawing, Perspective, Anatomy, Graphic Arts, 
Lettering, Sculpture, Ceramics, Interior and Foundation Design, 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 


the School for ArtStudies 


Morning, Afternoon & Evening Classes In 


Painting © Sculpture ¢ Drawing 
Approved Under G.I. Bill of Rights 


Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
2231 Broadway at 79th St., N. Y. TR 7-1760 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


102nd Year, Design, 
illustration and ad- 
vertising, interior 
decoration, fashion 
design, fashion 
illustration, fine 
arts, teacher train- 
ing: BBA... In eh) 


courses, Photog- 
raphy, puppetry, 
re) F jewelry, ceramics. 
Residences, Catalog. 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 1330N.BROAD ST. 
FOR WOMEN PHILA. 21, PA. 


LETHE] TO JANUARY 15TH 
Paintings by 


BURGOYNE DILLER 


THE PINACOTHECA 


20 W. 58th St. Hrs. 2 to 5 \ViNIIINIIIINIIIIIIITENIEI 


The LAUREL GALLERY 
CHRIS RITTER, Director 
Contemporary American Art 


A. S. BAYLINSON © GEORGE CONSTANT | 
WALTER PACH ® FRANCES PRATT 
HOMER PFEIFFER ® MARTHA AXLEY 


48 East 57th Street New York 


Brushes 
Colors 


Artists’ . 
Material . 


At your local 
artists’ material 
dealer 


M. GRUMBACHER 


New York & Toronto 


ee ee 


P. S. A_ beautiful 10-page monograp 
“Andrew Wyeth—How He Paints His 
Water Colors,” containing 1 full-color plat 

and 15 half-tones, is yours for only 15¢ (t 

cover handling and postage). Get your 
copy now—send 15c in stamps or coins to 
Art Reprint Dept., M. Grumbacher, 464 


West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
f 


NUARY EXHIBITIONS (Continued from page 44) 


Wiated American Artists, 711 Fifth Ave., Jan. 18: John 
uart Curry Memorial Exhib. Jan. 20-Feb. 8: Group 
pib. of Irish Painters. Jan. 6-25: Joseph Floch, new 
yp. Jan. 27-Feb. 15: Sigmund Menkes—Retrospective. 
ek, 38 E. 57, Jan. 4: Selected Intimate Ptgs. Jan. 
i: 19th and 20th Century Amer. Ptgs. 

ha Schaefer, 32 E. 57, Jan. 4: “In Memorium,” 
i Sa ae 4 Ben-Zion. 

it Parsons, - 57, Jan, 2-18; Ptgs. by Walter ‘ 
ih. 20-Feb. 8: Group Show. wid Sod “aus 
pu, 32 E. 57, Jan. 4: Exhib. of Mod. French Ptgs. 
klyn Museum, Eastern Pkway, Jan. 5: Theodore Robin- 
. Jan, 15-Feb. 9: Brooklyn Artists. 

olz, 32 E. 57, Jan. 3-25: The Sculp. of Henri Lau- 


Sy 

town, 43 E. 51, Jan. 4: Important Recent Ptgs. by 
ding Americans. Jan, 7-25: Arthur G. Dove—Retro- 
ctive: 1910-46. 

d-Ruel, 12 E. 57, Jan. 11: 9 Selected Ptgs by Renoir. 
. 14-Feb. 1: Ptgs by ‘‘Gallatin.”’ 

d A, Silberman, 32 E. 57, Perm.: Old and Mod. 
ters, 

Street, 33 W. 8, Jan. 3-11: Scenic Idaho Tempra by 
ca May Brooks. Jan. 12-26: Bronx Artists Guild Exhib. 
+ 26-Feb. 9: Oil Group 8th St. Gallery Art Assn. 

gil, Jan. 7: Russell Veit, Genre Panels. Jan. 2-17: 
th Raf Ptgs. Jan, 17-Feb. 1: Abstract; Small Oils and 


Pp. 
e Binet, 67 E. 57, Jan. 5: Gallery Group. 

Chapellier, 48 E. 57, Jan.: Amer. and European 
i Masters. 
d Central, 15 Vanderbilt Ave., Jan. 7-18: John F. Carl- 
Memorial Exhib. Jan, 7-25: 100 Prints Selected by the 
. of Amer. Etchers. 
er Club, 47 E. 60, Feb, 9: Amer. Political Caricatures, 
0-1825. , 
Shaw Newman, 150 Lexington Ave. Jan. 1-31: Amer. 
h Century Landscape Ptg. 
es Seligmann, 5 E. 57, Jan. 14-Feb. 1: Contemporary 
ntings, 
Levy, 42 E. 57, Jan. 4: Paul Delvaux. Jan, 7-Feb. 1: 
gs by Theodore Lux. 
edy, 785 Fifth Ave., Jan. 1-31: Fine French and Eng. 
h Cent. Color Prints. 

n, 65 E. 57, Jan. 4-25: Recent Ptgs by Jon Corbino. 
dler, 14 E. 57, Jan. 20-Feb. 15: Sculp. by Lachaise. 
ll: 10 French Ptgs. (Benefit of Amer. Aid for 


nce. 

, 15 E. 57, Jan. 6-25: Adolph Gottlieb. Jan. 27-Feb. 15: 
nare Bearden. 

aar, 32 E. 57, Jan. 4: Weols and Drwgs by Amer. 
tists. Jan. 6-25: Wceols by Karl Schrag. 

el, 48 E. 57, Jan. 16: Husband and Wife Group Show. 
. 16-31: Homer Pfeiffer, Weols. 

» Fifth Ave. and 8th, Jan. 6-25: Lowell Bobleter. 
27-Feb. 17: Recent Ptgs. by Langston Moffett. 

eth, 11 E. 57, Jan. 6-25: New Ptgs by Carl Gaertner. 
opolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. and 82, Jan. 5: 
Howard Mansfield Coll. of Japanese Prints. Jan.- 
def.: The Costume Institute: 17th & 18th C, Costumes. 
a. 10-Feb. 2: Ceramic Nat’l. 

m, 605 Madison, Jan. 11: Designs by Contemp. Amer- 
tists for Onondaga Silk Co. Prints. Jan. 14-31: Exhib. 
Sculp. by Arline Wingate. 

hk, 108 W. 57, Jan. 13-Feb. 1: Ptgs by Gerritt Sin- 


nn Library, 29 E. 36, Feb.: The First Christmas. 

117 W. 58, Jan. 4: Weols by Clark McDougall. 

_ 6-18: Group Show. 

sum of the City of New York, Dec.-Indef.: 19th Cent, 
Theatres from the Coll. of Alfred Lunt. Nov.-Indef.: 

) Allen Amer. Actress; ‘‘Cries of New York.” 

cols of Nicolino V. Calyo, etc. 

pum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, Jan. 26: Useful Objects. 

5: Children’s Holiday Circus. Mar. 16: Henry 

0 Jan. 15-Mar. 23: Mobile Design. Jan. 15-Mar. 9: 

zene Berman Theatre Design. 

of Non-Objective Painting, 24 E. 54, Jan.: Con- 

. Non-Objective Ptg. 

nal Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., Jan. 4-22: 

‘Half, 121st Ann. Exhib. Ptg, Sculp, Wcols, Prints. 

Art Circle, 41 E. 57, Jan. 1-31: Frances Cass Ptgs. 

puse, 15 E. 57, Jan. 6-28: Ptgs. of Western Life by 

n Muller. 

York Histurical Society, 170 C.P.W., Jan. 12: Amer. 

esentation Silver. March 16: The Historic Hudson in 

ts, Ptgs and Photos. 

loit, 121 E. 57, Jan. 4: Pastel Ptgs by Richard Gug- 

nheimer. Jan. 6-Feb. 1: Recent Ptgs by B. J. O. Nord- 


E. 58, Jan. 25: Frederick Haucke Recent Ptgs. 
fatisse, 41 E. 57, Jan. 7-Feb. 1: Ptgs. by Jean Dubuf- 


cotheca, 20 E. 58, Jan. 15: Burgoyne Diller. 
, 683 Fifth Ave., Jan. 6-31: Ptgs. and Drwgs. by Morris 


Museum, 310 Riverside Drive, Jan. 24-Feb. 8: La 
Pearl Art Comp~tition. Feb. 11-Feb. 26: San Fran- 
Bay Region Artists, Oils, Wcols. 

7, 52 E. 58, Jan.: Old Master Ptgs and Drwgs. 
ors Gallery, 4 W. 8 St., Jan. 15-Feb. 15: Sculp. Por- 


2 Island Museum, Jan. 10: Lithos by Stow Wegenrath. 

-12-Feb. 13: Prints by S. I. Camera Club. 

e, 46 W. 57, Jan. 8-Feb. 1: Mark Baum. 

leston, 161 W. 57, Jan. 11: First Showing of Ptgs. 

d. Jan. 13-Jan. 25: Frances Stien Recent Oils. 

794 Lexington Ave., Jan. 2: Ptgs. by David Ellinger. 
Jan. 29: Sculp. by Charles Salerno. 

¥y Museum of Art, 10 W. 8th St., Jan. 16: Ann. 
». of Contemp, Amer. Ptg. Jan. 21-Feb. 26: Ptg in 

1939-1945. 

19 E. 64, Jan. 4: Arthur C. Goodwin. Jan. 15- 

Italian Ptg. from Giotto to Tintoretto. 

32 E. 57, Jan. 18: Richard Lippold, Wire Sculp. 

(, VA. Norfolk Museum of Arts and Science, Jan. 

mtemp. Amer. Ptgs (Met. Mus.). Jan. 5-27: 

r and Drwgs by Carl Newland Werntz. Nor- 
rt Corner—Wcols by Members. 


NORMAN, OKLA. University of Oklahoma, Museum of Art, 
Jan. 1-15: Artists of Washington State. Jan. 6-17: Oils 
from Pacific Northwest. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College Museum of Art, 
Jan. 10-26: 18th Century Eng, Ptg. 

NORWICH, CONN. The Slater Memorial Museum, Jan. 5: 
Chinese & Japanese Costumes and Art. Jan, 12-Feb. 2: 
Oil in Weol (AFA). 

OAKLAND, CALIF. Mills College Art Gallery, Jan. 8-Feb, 
2: Fine Arts Under Fire. 

Oakland Art Gallery, Jan, 5-28: Ptgs by Wm. H. Clapp. 

OBERLIN, OHIO. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Jan.: 
Javanese Batiks, lent by Mrs. Helen Van Hoorn. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Oklahoma Art Center, Jan. 
15: Man Becomes An Artist. Jan. 5-Jan. 26: Bill Little- 
field; Portraits Phoebe White. 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College, Jan. 6-24: George Gross. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 7: African Negro Sculp. 

OMAHA, NEB. Society of Liberal Arts, Joslyn Memorial, 
Jan. 5-30: Walter Buchingham Swan. Jan. 12-Feb. 7: J. 
Laurie Wallace, Retrospective Exhib. 

OXFORD, MISS. Mary Buie Museum, Jan. 1: Long Weols 
from Studio Guild, N. Y. Jan. 31-March 1: Hemenway 
Weols from Studio Guild, N. Y. 

PASADENA, CALIF. Pasadena Art Institute, Jan. 12: 
18 Pasadena Area Artists; 18 Southern Calif, Artists; 
Woodcuts by Fransconi. Selections from the Perm. Coll. 
of Ptgs.; John Bourne Coll. of Pre-Columbian Art, Photos 
& Ptgs. of Pre-Columbian Material; Kleijkamp-Monroe 
Coll. of Santos; Mystery of Christmas (Old Masters) ; 
Gallery of Asiatic Arts. Jan. 14-16: Color Lithos by 
Katherine Lovelock; Gallery of the Americas; Gallery of 
Asiatic Arts. Jan. 14-Feb. 2: Vanguard; Selections from 
Perm. Coll. of Ptgs. 

PELLA, IOWA. Central College, Jan. 8-Feb. 2: John Brown 
Series by Jacob Lawrence (AFA). 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Art Alliance, Jan. 5: Semi-Abstract 
Exhib. Jan. 12: Book Illust. Jan. 6: Color Woodcuts by 
Anne Ryan. Jan, 2-Feb. 14: Soc. of Industrial Design. 
Jan. 6-Feb. 3: Cleveland Craftsmen. Jan. 6-27: New Photos. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Jan. 12: Roy C. 
Nuse, Oils, Jan. 26-March 2: 142nd Ann. Exhib. of Ptgs. 
and Sculp. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Jan. 12: Japanese Prints. Jan. 
11-Feb. 16: Carroll Tyson, George Biddle. 

Philip Ragan Associates, Jan. 8: Ptgs. by Robert H. White. 
Jan. 29: Drwgs. by Ramon Fina. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. The Berkshire Museum, Jan. 2-31: 
The Art of Portraiture; Photos by Egon J. C. Egone. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. University of Pittsburgh, Jan. 8-29: 
Mod. Advertising Art (AFA). 

PORTLAND, ORE. Portland Art Museum, Jan. 31: Mod. 
Prints; Japanese Prints and Lacquers. Jan. 1-29: Alex- 
ander Calder. Jan. 1-27: Houses, USA, 1607-1946, Jan. 
1-31: Oregon Guild of Painters and Sculptors. 

PORTLAND, ME. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, Jan. 19: 
Weols. by the Portland Wcol. Group. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Vassar College, Jan. 5-26: Four- 
teen Americans (MMA). 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Rhode Island School of Design 
Museum, Jan. 1: Dolls of Our Ancestors. Jan, 8-Feb. 5: 
Masterpiece of Western Prints. 

Providence Art Club, Jan. 12: John H. Fontaine. Jan. 14- 
Jan. 26: Black and White Show. Jan. 28-Feb. 9: Edna W. 
Lawrence. 

RALEIGH, N. C. The North Carolina State Art Society, 
Jan. 15: 10th Ann. N. C, Artists Exhib. Jan. 31: N. C. 
Chapter of Amer. Institute of Architects. 

READING, PA. Public Museum and Art Gallery, Jan. 11: 
Artists Look Like This (Phil. Mus. of Art). 

RICHMOND, IND. Art Association of Richmond, Ind., 
Jan. 5-20: 27th Amn. Graphics Exhib. Walt Disney’s 
Originals. 

RICHMOND, VA. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Jan. 8: 
Contemp. Ptgs. from the Upjohn Coll. Jan, 12-Feb. 5: A 
Survey of the Work of John A. Elder. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rochester Memorial Art Gallery, Jan. 
5-23: War’s Toll of Italian Art (AFA). Jan. 3-31: Fine 
Arts Under Fire; Dutch Folk Art Exhib.; Ptgs. by 
Rouault, Scharl, Prestopino, Siquierres. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Rockford Art Association, Jan. 6- 
Feb. 2: Ptgs. by Richard Bowman & Joan Mitchell; One 
Man Show by Frederick F. Zeretzke; Work by Gallery 
Art Classes. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. Rockport Art Association, Jan. 1-31: 
New Group Exhib. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Jan. 
1-31: Ptgs. by Harold Ward and Frank Samuelson. Prints 
—a Historical Review. Etchgs. by Calif. Artists. Group of 
Modernists. Jan. 1-15: Coll. of Prints. Jan. 1-22: Ptgs. by 
Sheldon Pennoyer. 


ART OPPORTUNITIES 


64TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OILS, WATER- 
COLORS AND PASTELS, March 2-30, 1947, L. D. M. 
Sweat Memorial Art Museum, Portland, Maine. Open to 
living American artists. Jury. Fee $1.00. Entry cards 
and works due Feb 16. 1947. No prizes. For information 
write Bernice Breck, Sec’y, Portland Society of Art, 
111 High Street, Portland 3, Maine. 

AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL VII, Feb. 12-March 9, 
1947. Open to any artist in the United States or Canada. 
As many as five drawings in any media may be submitted, 
Not more than three drawings by any one artist may 
be shown. Entries due February 1, 1947. Jury. No prizes; 
sales encouraged. Circuit. For information write to Albany 
Institute of History and Art, 125 Washington Ave., 
Albany 6. N. Y. , 

TEXAS SMALL SCULPTURE SHOW, Feb. 2-July 1, 1947. 
Any Texas artist eligible. Entries due Sat., Jan. 18, 1947. 
Circuit shows at four museums with local juries, small 
prizes, sales promoted. For further information write Texas 
Sculptors Group, Box 402, Hadley, Texas; or write Robert 
Willson, Sec’y, Texas Sculptors Group, c/o Witte Memo- 
rial Museum, San Antonio, Texas. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. Art Club of St. Petersburg, Jan. 
10: Charles Shaw and Edith Richcreek W’cols. Jan. 12- 
23: V. B. Mitchell Wcols, Jan. 25-Feb. 7: Oliver Smith 
Weols. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Memorial Museum, Jan. 5: 
8th Texas Gen’l. Jan. 12-26: 6 Artists from Taos, N. M. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art, Jan. 1: Loan Exhib. of Ptgs. Jan. 2: Drwgs. by 
Howard Warshaw; Prints by Vanguard. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, Jan.: Chinese Lowestoft Porcelain. Jan.-Indef.: 
Calif. Wceol. Soc, Exhib. Jan. 5-26: Pioneers of Amer. 
Art (AFA). Jan. 1-Indef.: Messick Ptgs. Jan. 25-Indef.: 
Santos from Santa Fe. 

San Francisco Museum of Art, Jan. 5: Painters from the 
West. Jan. 7-26: 21 Ptgs. by Christopher Wood. Jan. 15- 
Feb. 15: Ptgs. by Milton Avery. Jan. 21-Feb. 16: Ptgs. 
by Dan Harris. 

SARASOTA, FLA. Sarasota Art Association, Jan. 3-15: 
Serigraphic Prints. Jan. 18-31: Ptgs. by C. Shillard-Smith 
and from the Artist’s Coll. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College, Jan. 13- 
30: The Incas. 

SCRANTON, PA. Everhart Museum of Natural Science and 
Art, Jan. 7: Building One World Understanding Series: 
Christmas Doll Festival. 

SEATTLE, WASH. Henry Gallery, University of Washing- 
ton, Jan. 3-31: Chinese Exhib; Wood Engrvgs. by Paul 
Landacre; Ptgs. by John Opper. 

Seattle Art Museum, Jan. 9-Feb. 2: Retrospective Exhib. by 
Ambrose Patterson; History of Horse Trappings, Drwgs. 
by Marcile Stalter & Objects from Mus. Coll.; Mod. Ptgs. 
lent by Zoe Dusanne; Ptgs. by Antonio Sotomayor; Sculp. 
by Everett Du Pen; Islamic Art, Jan. 5: Madonna and 
Religious Ptgs.; Wceols of Mexico by Lionel Pries; Etchgs. 
by James McNeill Whistler. 

SEWANEE, TENN. Art Gallery, University of the South, 
Jan. 8-25: What is Modern Ptg.? (MMA). 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA. Sioux City Art Center, Jan. 5-26: 
Artists and Walkowitz (AFA). 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. Mount Holyoke College, Jan. 12- 
31: Ptgs. by Calif. Artists of the San Francisco Bay 
Region. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Springfield Art Association, Jan. 3- 
28: Ptgs and Fabrics by Paul Wilton. 

Illinois State Museum, Jan, 4-Feb. 27: Wceols. from Museum 
Coll. Jan. 1-May 30: Elizabeth M. King Doll Coll. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Gallery, Jan. 2-22: 9th Ann. Springfield Internat’) Salon 
of Photography; 7th Ann. Amer. Color Print Soc. Exhib. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Jan. 26: “Port of Boston 
—Old and New.” Rare Early Prints, Photos, and Plans 
for the Future Port. 

STANFORD, CALIF. Stanford University Art Gallery, Jan. 
19: New War Art by LIFE Magazine Artist Reporters 
(AFA). Jan. 21-Feb. 9: Prints by European and Amer. 
Masters (AFA). 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Jan. 
12-Feb. 9: 50th Anniversary Exhib. of Amer. Ptgs. 

TOLEDO, OHIO. Toledo Museum of Art, Jan. 12-Feb. 2: 
War’s Toll of Italian Art (AFA). Jan. 15: Bibles from 
3 Centuries. Jan. 5-Feb. 2: Photos of Artists in America 
by Helen Balfour Merrison, Elizabeth C. Mau Coll. of 
Amer. Ptgs. 

TOPEKA, KANS. Mulvane Art Museum, Jan. 1-27: Oils 
and Lithos. by Doris Rosenthall. 

TRENTON, N. J. New Jersey State Museum, Jan. 12-Feb. 
24: Mod. Ptgs. by Living Artists. 

TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Center, Jan. 5: 1946 Ann. 
Exhib. by Tulsa Artists; Clark Field Coll. of Amer. 
Indian Baskets and Pottery; Roberta Campbell Lawson 
Coll. of Indian Costumes. Jan. 7-Feb. 3: Old Master Ptgs. 
Calfee—Wcols and Sculp. University of Tulsa Ann. Stu- 
dent Exhib. 

UNIVERSITY, ALA. University of Alabama, Jan. 1-31: 
Examples of Mod. Ptg. 

URBANA, ILL. University of Illinois, Jan. 2: Oils and 
Crayons of Martha Sawyer; Lithos, Etchgs., etc., from 
Redfern Coll. Jan, 5-22: Drwgs. and Ptgs. for Advertising 
from Stevens-Gross Studios. Jan. 26-Feb. 25: Weols. by 
Carl Gross. 

UTICA, N. Y. Munson Williams Proctor Institute, Jan. 19: 
Ptgs. by Winslow Homer and Thomas Eakins. 

WATERVILLE, ME. Colby College, Jan. 8-28: New War 
Art by LIFE magazine Artist Reporters (AFA). 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Corcoran Gallery of Art, Jan. 1: 
Work by Artists of Wash. and Vicinity. 

Howard University Gallery, Jan. 5-30: Mod. Sculp. 

Library of Congress, Feb. 15: Iowa Centennial. Jan. 15: 
Selected Works in French and German Literature, Works 
from Eastern European and Northern Asiatic People. Jan.- 
Indef.: Lacock Abbey Magna Charta. 

National Gallery of Art, Jan.: Pictures Looted from Holland 
by the Nazis. Jan. 15: The Christmas Story in Prints. 

Whyte Gallery, Jan. 11-31: Contemp. Roman Painters. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. Wellesley College Art Museum, Jan. 
9-23: 20th Cent. Ptgs. Jan. 14-28: Amer. Ptg. (MMA). 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gallery and School of 
Art, Jan. 5-19: 8th Ann. Exhib. of Contemp. Amer. Ptgs., 
from the Southeastern Museum Group. Jan. 22-Feb. 9: 
Ptgs. br Gertrude Schweitzer, A.N.A. and Coptic Textiles 
(AFA). 

WICHITA, KANS. Board of Park Commissioners City 
Building, Jan. 3-31: Late Work of Twelve Amer. Artists 
at Wichita Art Mus. 

Wichita Art Association, Jan, 4-31: 16th Ann. Graphic. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Society of Fine Arts, Jan. 26: Early 
Amer. Firearms Show. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. Rudolph Galleries, Jan. 1-31: Ann. 
Winter Show of Woodstock Artists. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Worcester Art Museum, Jan. 5: 
Contemp. Amer. Prints. Jan. 5: Pottery by Mary and 
Edwin Scheier. Jan. 6-Mar. 1: Contemp. British Prints. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. The Butler Art Institute, Jan. 
1-26: 12th Ann. New Year Show. 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO Art Institute, Jan. 1-20: Chaim Gross. 
Jan. 20-Feb. 10: Houses by Frank L. Wright (MMA). 
Jan. 1-29: On Being a Cartoonist (MMA). 
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CAVALLI ANTICHI SPAVENTATI DALLA VOCE DELL'ORACOLO 


(Ancient Horses Frightened by the Voice of the Oracle) Collection, Scalamandre Silks, Inc. 
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ti: HOUSE OF SCALAMANDRE 


announces a recent acquisition to its collec- 


tion of MASTERPIECE PRINTS. 


This new hand printed fabric captures the 
dramatic suspense found in a painting by the 


renowned contemporary Italian artist. 


Manufacturers of Fine Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics and Trimmings 
598 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK * also BOSTON * CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 


Exclusive Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 


“Wholesale Exclusively * Consult Your Local Decorator 


